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MORAL PROBLEMS, MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY, AND METAETHICS: 
SOME FURTHER DOGMAS OF EMPIRICISM 


“| T WOULD be a great help,” writes an earnest and learned cor- 

respondent, “if someone would show that moral philosophy can 
be restored without a restoration of metaphysics.” While the difference 
between a restoration with and one without metaphysics is neither 
obvious nor my main interest here, it is apparent that moral philosophy, 
as a discussion and criticism of norms for choice and action that would 
be both communicable and rationally defensible, does not flourish¢ But 
what subject touches a more profound interest? It seems, then,’ that 
moral philosophy could do with some restoration were it not for the 
suspicion that it would not be intellectually respectable, presuming in- 
sights which the advance of science and philosophy shows to be im- 
possible.! Morality, meanwhile, goes its way despite all suspicions, 
continuously expressing itself in men’s characters and institutions and 
in the actions which preserve and modify both. Moralizing too is 
always with us, not excepting moralizing about the need for reviving 
moral philosophy. But can it be revived? 

There is to be sure no dearth of philosophizing about moral judg- 
ments which carefully avoids commitment to any. Such “metaethical” 
inquiries, said to be related to “normative ethics” as the logical analysis 
of science is related to the natural sciences, characteristically direct 
their questions to the structure and applications of ethical discourse. 
Their analyses thus constitute a sort of prolegomenon to any future 
ethics and their upshot is that the expression and defense of moral judg- 
ments is not an intellectual function, although much intellectual ingenu- 
ity may be required to persuade other people to accept and act upon our 
valuations. Similarily, a moral criticism of moral standards, unlike a 
logical or epistemological one, is not a “cognitive” problem either. 


*Cf. Hans Reichenbach, The Rise of Scientific Philosophy (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, University of California Press, 1951), p. 305: “The desire to establish 
moral directives by an act of moral cognition appears understandable; but the 
scientific philosopher must forego the quest for moral guidance. ...” 
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It is recognized that while the analysis of moral discourse, like the 
scientific study of moral behavior, is clearly a job for specialists, the 
use of practical maxims, and the deliberation which precedes explicit 
statement and argument, are inevitably things which everybody does. 
But it seems that anything so vulgar has become démodé for philos- 
ophers in their professional capacities, and so they are “not done” 
among such as wish to be thought progressive.? Moreover they are not 
done for the further reason that the distinctions which current ethical 
theory uses leave no room for ethical norms among the things that can 
be justified by rational methods. In consequence, the prolegomena 
have taken over the whole field of moral theory, and no future philo- 
sophical ethics is likely to follow, for it seems that “moral philosophy 
rests upon a mistake,” if not exactly in the way that Prichard thought 
it might when he wrote his famous essay.® 


It is my contention that moral philosophy, resting on no mistake, 
can be restored, and that although we have learned much from ethical 
theory in its fashionable form, it has reached a dead end. The questions 
we have been asking involve far-reaching, but by no means inevitable, 
methodological commitments, which determine what we are prepared 


to accept as their answers, and limit the areas in which we seek them. 
These assumptions reduce the rational to the scientifically cognitive, 
about which we further take an aseptically Puritanical line. While this 
has been helpful in philosophizing about the theoretic sciences, especial- 
ly mathematics, it is confining to moral investigations, where we find 
theory out of harmony both with common moral experience and with 
what we do in our activities as scientists and philosophers. It is there- 
fore time, I contend, to re-examine the assumptions to which our 
questions commit us. 


In the remarks which follow I shall first identify some of the work- 


? On the first page of his Ethics and Language (New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1944) C. L. Stevenson emphasizes both that he “hopes to send others 
[my emphasis] to their tasks with clearer heads and less wasteful habits of 
investigation” and that a departure from pure analysis would be dangerous, since 
“it might deprive the analysis of its detachment, and distort a relatively neutral 
study into a plea for some special code of morals.” I agree that special pleading 
has no place in philosophy ; and while I admire Mr. Stevenson’s charitable con- 
cern for clearing the heads and improving the habits of “others” (including him- 
self in his nonprofessional, or moral, capacity), I wonder about the apparent 
moral principle to which he here appeals. 

*H. A. Prichard, “Does Moral Philosophy Rest on a Mistake?” Mind, XXI 
(1912). 
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ing distinctions which, having for the present outlived their usefulness 
for ethical theory, seem to be hardening dangerously into dogmas. I 
shall then note their bearing upon moral experience and practice, with 
some resulting paradoxes. Then, after a development of my theme that 
the use of these distinctions and assumptions is yielding diminishing 
returns, I shall make some proposals for a change in approach to moral 


philosophy which will not violate any intellectual scruples which a 
reasonable man need honor. 


II 


If the late Frank Ramsey was right in his remark — in which he 
seems to have spoken for the Zeitgeist as well as for himself — that 
“there is nothing to know but science,” then moral philosophy, as a 
rational discipline which might yet be more than science, is a dubious 
business.* At the same time, men of common sense agree with Mr. 
Stevenson that “normative ethics is more than a science” and that 
practical decisions, “though they vitally depend upon knowledge, do 
not themselves constitute [or, he might have added, express] knowl- 
edge.”’® Discussion has accordingly focused upon the alternative possi- 
bilities of reducing ethics to a science, thus saving its pretensions to 
rationality, or of accepting the consequence that our commitments to 
norms not only may, but must, be nonrational. But neither alternative 
seems adequate to our moral questions, whose meaningfulness there- 
fore appears unequal to their interest. 

Reflections upon scientific discourse have made it seem obvious that 
cognitive significance can depend only upon the semantical reference 
of language to certain designated elements of experience or upon its 
logical use to elaborate the meanings that we build into our linguistic 
systems. The.possibility of a cognitively sound, and therefore scientific, 
moral doctrine is thus conceived to hinge upon the verifiability of value 
judgments or upon the possibilities of logistic systems in which value 
principles function as postulates. But inquiries along these lines have 
done little but sharpen and harden the basic distinction between the 
logical and the empirical. 


C. I. Lewis, for example, has told us that “valuation is always a 


*F. P. Ramsey, The Foundations of Mathematics (New York, Humanities 
Press, 1950), p. 287. 
® Op. cit., p. vii. 
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matter of empirical knowledge” and that value judgments are indeed 
verifiable by his canons. But he adds that this circumstance is insuf- 
ficient to ground an ethics, since “what is right and what is just, can 
never be determined by empirical facts alone.’’® These cryptic remarks 
at the end of his long book have puzzled his audience. Since Lewis has 
no love for emotivism, and since it is unlikely that he thinks of ethical 
judgments as being analytic — the only nonempirical kind that he al- 
lows — he appears to have made his long-planned treatment of ethics 
an impossible undertaking." 


On the formal, rather than the empirical, side of the scientific possi- 


bilities, the late Felix Kaufmann has shown how normative proposi- 


tions may be taken as analytic consequences of value postulates and 
“axiological rules” in a logistic system. But he has little to say about 
the practical, as opposed to the theoretical, uses of such schemes, that 
is, about any reasons for adopting axiological rules and postulates 
except their capacity to organize given valuations. The implications of 
our commitments and their consistency with each other are indeed of 
great practical importance, but our further concerns for the morally 
practical justification of value postulates are said to fall outside the 
scope of science, although they provide science with many of its 
problems.® Yet it is just these questions of principle which are of 
primary interest when we reflect philosophically about action and its 
rules. 

Little that has more than technical significance, then, or that prom- 
ises much moral enlightenment, has come from attempts to reconsti- 
tute ethics as a theoretic science, nor should we expect more from 
future attempts. Neither descriptions, explanations, nor predictions of 
behavior regarding values, nor deductive systems of valuations, will 
answer our chief moral questions; for these deal less with what has 
been or will be done than with what ought to be or be done, and less 





*C. I. Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation (La Salle, Ill., Open 
Court Publishing Co., 1946), p. 554. 

™Cf. Robert Browning, “On Professor Lewis’ Distinction between Ethics and 
Evaluation,” Ethics, LIX (1949), 95-111, and Morton G. White, “Value and 
Obligation in Dewey and Lewis,” Philo. Rev., LVIII (1949), 321-329. Both 
agree that, as White puts it, Lewis is “still without a solution to the fundamental 
problem of ethics.” Both assume that the analytic and the empirical exhaust the 
cognitive, and the rational as well. 

* Felix Kaufmann, Methodology of the Social Sciences (New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1944), p. 207. 
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with the logical consequences than with the moral justification of 
rules and principles of valuation. The vacuum which results when the 
descriptive and the logical seem to exhaust the cognitive has therefore 
been filled by a variety of “emotive” theories, which are alike in trac- 
ing choice to its origin in attitudes and preferences; and these, while 
influenced psychologically by knowledge, are not themselves knowl- 
edge or conceived to be testable by rational methods. That choice does 
bezin in desire conditioned by character or attitude is an old truth 
which ethical theorists, often given to thin intellectualism, have too 
seldom remembered. I applaud its rediscovery. But the present issue 
is whether such attitudes can be criticized by any objective principle. 

The chief attraction of emotive theories is their ability to account 
for the practical relevance of moral discourse, as attempts to make 
ethics a science cannot, while at the same time they leave untouched 
the “forward-looking view” that there is, none the less, nothing to 
know but science. Since actions and choices reflect attitudes, problems 
about choices to be made can be expressed as problems about the 
direction or redirection of attitudes; and such problems emerge most 
clearly when people disagree in attitude, with or without disagreement 


in belief as well. Indeed, “‘it is disagreement in attitude, which imposes 
a characteristic type or organization on the beliefs that may serve in- 
directly to resolve it, that chiefly distinguishes ethical issues from 
those of pure science.”® 

Corresponding to the belief-attitude distinction, which provides the 
differentia of moral issues, there is the fashionable distinction between 


the cognitive and emotive functions of language as devices for resolving 
such problems. Since our attitudes toward things and people ate 
affected, but not determined, by our knowledge, scientific discourse is 
one useful but incomplete instrument for removing moral disagree- 
ments. But “if any disagreement is not rooted in disagreement in be- 
lief, then no reasoned solution of any sort is possible,” since the residue 
of conflict can be’ attacked only by emotively persuasive methods and 
“it is cognitively non-sensical to speak of either ‘valid’ or ‘invalid’ 
persuasion.’?° That this nonrational residue is characteristic of the 
moral sphere is Mr. Stevenson’s contribution to ethical theory. It 
differs from Hume’s milder emotivism in that moral distinctions are 


* Stevenson, op. cit., p. 13. 
” Ibid., pp. 138, 152. 
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not only founded on sentiment, but the universality which Hume found 
in the moral sentiment, whereby agreement in knowledge would bring 
disinterested observers to agreement in attitude as well, is explicitly 
denied.™ 

If our model of the “practical moralist” is the legislator, editorialist, 
didactic novelist, clergyman, or moral philosopher with a “code” to 
sell, this analysis can be applied to him in two ways and at successive 
levels.'* Since the noncognitive act of taking a stand on a practical 
issue may be viewed cognitively from the standpoint of an observer, 
we may examine ourselves and other such “moralists” scientifically, 
looking for the factors which have predisposed us to our various atti- 
tudes. In the second place we may regard the “moralist’’ from the 
practical standpoint as a rhetorician (whether we call him a ‘“‘propa- 
gandist” is itself a matter of attitude and rhetorical strategy)’ trying 
to influence attitudes and actions by employing the two functions of 
language as occasion, audience, and scruple (also an attitude) may 
warrant. If we now ask how the moral rhetorician is to guide himself in 
this situation, we may reapply the analysis at a higher level, asking 
now about attitudes taken or to be taken toward our audience, our 


methods of persuasion, and our intentions.’* Should we be already 
committed to such second-order attitudes, we may again subject them 
to both a theoretic and a rhetorical analysis, seeking either scientific 
knowledge of our motives or devices for disseminating attitudes about 
the proprieties of persuasion. And then similar questions may be raised 
again at a further remove from action, and so on. 


I do not mention these hierarchies of analysis because I object to 
the regress they involve, but because, if we think about it, we can see 
that this whole approach to ethics never asks or answers the primary 
questions of moral inquiry, which have no place at any level of the 
hierarchy. What if we do not think of the “practical moralist” as a 
preacher or salesman of attitudes? What if we think of him —I 
apologize for the quaintness of the suggestion — as a seeker for wis- 
dom, a man who has attitudes, no doubt, but who is not satisfied to 
take them as the bases of his life or to commend them to other people 
for theirs? 


™ Tbid., p. 275. 
* The list is Mr. Stevenson’s. Cf. ibid., p. 1. 
* Cf. ibid., chap. xv, “Practical Implications.” 
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If, in short, we ever study ethics in order to become good, or at least 
better, it would appear that, if our inquiries are to be practical in this 
sense, they must throw light on choices to be made and the principles 
which may govern them. But no more light on such matters is to be 
gotten from the current emotive theories than from the cognitive ones. 
Just as we are less interested in accounting for the genesis of our 
attitudes than in improving them, so we are less interested, in moral 
inquiry, in influencing others to adopt our attitudes than in deciding 
what attitudes we should, so far as possible, adopt. The rubric, “I 
approve of X; do so as well,” together with all the devices of per- 
suasive definitions, is helpful only on the hypothesis that my approvals 
are given. But the hypothesis is not, in most moral situations, a realistic 
one. 

Knowledge of our attitudes and their sources, as of the external 
conditions and likely results of action, can hardly fail to affect attitudes 
themselves. Perhaps everyone agrees that if virtue is not knowledge it 
is hardly to be acquired without knowledge. But Mr. Stevenson is 
right, I think, in insisting that there is no simple relation between a 
man’s stock of information and his moral character or the quality of 
his practical judgments. Although, in other words, knowledge may 
be so excellent a thing that we never have too much of it, we still can- 
not determine its moral significance without methods and principles 
which bring it to bear upon problems of moral choice. Few people 
today are troubled about methods of applying knowledge to problems 
that are practical in the sense of being economically technical, con- 
cerning the selection of scarce means to given ends. But the moral as 
distinct from both the technical and the rhetorical is another matter. 
Despite the contrary judgment of common sense, most recent ethical 
theories do not even recognize its possibility if that means that norms 
have rationally defensible claims upon us or that virtue has objective 
meaning even though it be irreducible to knowledge of matters of fact. 

The search for, and the attempt to test and communicate, objective 
principles for guiding action is the traditional business of moral philos- 
ophy. Perhaps, indeed, our persistent-.requests for moral enlightenment 
have no answers and are therefore pseudo questions. In any case we 
have here an issue which is metaethical in the sense that it concerns 
the existence of morality as an intelligible subject matter and the 
principles which distinguish it from others as well as determine the 
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character of its intelligibility. But this issue is not morally neutral; and 
indeed the customary metaethics is not morally neutral either except in 
the impartial way in which it disposes of all substantive moral claims 
and therefore of morality itself. 


Iil 


A brief look at the condition of moral action and deliberation shows 
that they are getting along with no little vigor despite doubts by 
philosophers about their grounds. Unlike moral philosophy, they are 
not in need of rehabilitation but only of intelligent support and articu- 
lation. Confidence in “moral codes,” as traditional rules of conduct, has 
no doubt suffered from the changes and alarms of our unsettled times ; 
but this weakening of taboos is also evidence of widened moral hori- 
zons, a sign of less parochial and more delicate susceptibilities to com- 
peting moral claims, as it is also a sign of more rigorous standards of 
criticism. The public conscience, for example, as discoverable in re- 
sponsible concern for social legislation at home, Point Four plans 
abroad, and the condition of human rights everywhere, is both more 
sensitive and more effective than ever. We do not now, nor did we 
ever, need philosophers to tell us what our duties, in general, are, or to 
inform us that we have some. 

But this relative vitality in moral practice is made uneasy, among 
the sophisticated, by theoretic doubts. There are suspicions, reinforced 
by increased knowledge of human behavior, that our present com- 
mitments may reflect old habits and attitudes which have not become 
better grounded by having acquired new objects, or may express dis- 
guised economic or power interests, or perhaps subconscious guilt 
feelings, in ways that can be explained by some science more readily 
than they can be justified as reasonable or right. So there arises a 
tension between readiness in choice and judgment on the one hand and 
diffidence in theory and principle on the other; and it is brought to a 
climax by philosophers. For there are always some who carefully 
explain that there is nothing intelligible about our moral loyalties ex- 
cept their obvious psychological origin and emotional intensity, and 
that other circumstances would have occasioned other commitments. 

It is the philosophers, moreover, in whom this tension is most 
dramatic, since they find themselves taking positions as citizens, and 
even as scientists as we shall see later, for which they can account 
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only as preferences concerning which, like tastes, there is no disputing. 
Hence comes the paradox that conscientious dedication to the highest 
standards of intellectual rigor often leads to a bad conscience about the 
practical commitments which circumstances and humanity demand, 
but which theory does not even recognize as its concern. 


And so the relation of reflection to practice remains as Bradley 
described it seventy-five years ago in the first chapter of his Ethical 
Studies ; for it still appears that “to be enlightened is to be possessed by 


some wretched theory” about the sources of our preferences or prej- 
udices or the limits which science imposes upon our search for wisdom. 
And while every man may know better than his father before him, he 
is likely to do worse, or at least to act with a divided mind, as im- 
proved knowledge undermines confidence in his moral convictions. 

Now when the reasonableness of his habits and decisions, as of his 
scientific theories, is called to account, a man looks for a principle 
having rational authority which may determine the significance of his 
questions and the sources of their possible answers. But principles of 
choice and action are the business of moral philosophy, so that we come 
again, this time from the practical side, to the question of its character 
and status. 

What is disquieting about our attempts to find a rational subject 
matter for ethics, in the face of convictions that its judgments must be 
either logically or descriptively cognitive or else beyond responsible 
criticism, is that successive generations of philosophers neither accept 
these alternatives nor succeed in finding others with recognized valid- 
ity. Or at least so it seems, since the issue has been with us in essen- 
tially its present form for nearly two centuries. 

When Hume, for example, analyzed all problems in terms of simple 
ideas in variously complex relations, he found that significant questions 
could be directed either to those relations among ideas which depended 
upon the characteristics of the ideas related or to those which, like the 
relations of cause and effect or of objects in space and time, could be 
traced only to the given sequence of perceptions in experience. For 
my present purposes, I take our own dominant view of the matter to 
be strictly analogous, except that we speak of simple elements of 
language related in statements rather than of simple and complex 
ideas; and we again consign to the noncognitive, if not to the flames, 
all nonpoetic books which seem neither to develop the relations of 
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meaning within:language nor to correlate terms and statements with 
the course of experience as given. 

Hume's inquities are a model of what can be done with ethics as a 
part of the experimental science of man, and I often suspect that they 
have richer capacities for dealing with moral problems and phenomena 
than we are inclined to think. But our business at the moment is not 
to explore the full resources of his method but to note his influence 
upon the continuing discussions of possible bases for moral philosophy. 
As it has turned out, we have continued to return to his basic dis- 
tinctions although morally sensitive and intelligent men have con- 
tinued to doubt their adequacy for dealing with moral experience and 
its problems. 

Thus just over a century later T. H. Green found it to be “the 
general opinion of modern English ‘culture’ ” that “there are no intel- 
ligible questions — no questions worth asking —as to human life 
which would be beyond the reach” of experimental science if broadly 
conceived. But he also noted that where “the application of ideas to 
life” was involved, these same “most serious and select spirits” relied 
on maxims “regarding the great problems of life and the rights and 
wrongs of conduct” which were “presented in the rapt unréasoned 
form of poetic utterance” (he mentioned “Rabbi Ben Ezra” and “In 
Memoriam”) where their fathers had looked to revealed religion.’ 

This discrepancy between doctrine and practice was exploited by 
Green in favor of an “antithesis between the natural and the moral,” 
and although his excursion into a “spiritual” metaphysics in search of 
a foundation for morals need not concern us here, his initial statement 
of the embarrassment of moral philosophy needs no revision. “This 
philosophy,” he says, “which is neither poetry nor science nor theology, 
what is it but a confusion of all of these in which each of them is 
spoilt?” This remark is echoed in almost the same terms, though with 
contrary overtones, by men like Ayer, who add that while poetry is 
merely poetic, theology (aha!) is “metaphysics.” 

Green’s concern has continued to be expressed by sensible men, 
among whom G. E. Moore is especially interesting because of his direct 
influence upon us. Moore has spent a lifetime honoring Green’s anti- 
thesis between the natural and the moral, as well as common sense, 


“T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1890), pp. 
1 ff. 
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by attacks on the “naturalistic fallacy.” He has also defended the con- 
viction that moral judgments are something more than expressions of 
attitude, which they nevertheless may be. In both these respects, I 
think, he has been true to his material — what a Bradley or a Kant 
would call the moral consciousness of mankind. Moore’s difficulties 
arise when he attempts to be constructive; for the natural alternative 
to the views he rejects has been to maintain that ethics is a “non- 
natural” science having an objective subject matter of its own.’® But 
this subject matter has been hard to find. 

Moore’s trouble has its source, I think, in the particular kind of 
question he asks; and I want to emphasize this point because it is 
the same kind of question which, going back to Hume, we have con- 
tinued to ask to no purpose. If ethical propositions are not analytic of 
meanings, must they not refer to some matter of fact? This is the fate- 
ful question, for we then look around for objects to which “ethical 
predicates” may refer. If such objects are the ordinary things and 
events of experience, we have the naturalistic fallacy. If there are no 
such objects, it appears that ethical statements, when not analytic, are 
not really statements but the misphrased exclamations, commands, or 
exhortations of the various emotive theories. As for Moore’s non- 
natural unanalyzable quality like yellow (but of course quite different), 
it is just the sort of thing which a person like Ayer can single out as 
being “metaphysical” in the wrong sense, for it is neither discoverable 
among “‘sense-contents” nor is it a function of linguistic usages. And 
so with these counterparts of Hume’s relations of ideas and matters of 
fact again presumed to exhaust the rational, the wheel of argument 
has made another revolution, but without revolutionizing anything. 


IV 


So let us begin again, both in this essay and, more fundamentally, 
in our manner of discussing the problems of morality. But first some 
summary remarks. It should be clear that I follow Moore’s critics in 
thinking that it is unhelpful to regard ethics as a theoretic science with 
an unidentifiable, nonnatural subject matter. Yet I also agree with 
Moore that ethics as an empirical science in the usual sense, or as a 
formally analytic one, is equally fruitless and contrary to the moral 


*G. E. Moore, Principia Ethica (Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 
1903), chap. i. 
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consciousness, or, if you prefer, to common sense and ordinary lan- 
guage. I agree, finally, with Mr. Stevenson and the emotivists that the 
sum of one’s learning or information has no direct connection with 
one’s moral commitments, and that action and choice originate in de- 
sire and emotion and are conditioned by the relatively stable attitudes 
which make up our characters. I am even prepared to agree that ethical 
principles are not cognitive in the current narrow sense of the word. 
But I shall claim that moral rules and maxims, and the principles 
which govern them, have rational grounds and are subject to rational 
criticism like that by which logical rules and principles are now so 
vigorously discussed and criticized. 

By the principles of logic I do not mean the analytic propositions 
that occur as theorems in logistic systems. I mean rather such con- 
ceptions as the principle of analyticity or “logical truth” which Mr. 
Quine has found it so hard to state adequately,'® or the principle of 
contradiction — principles, that is, according to which systems are 
constructed and tested. Such logical principles are rational if anything 
is. They are also objective in the double sense that they are communi- 
cable and that, though they are not directly provable and many people 
neither recognize them nor honor them in their thinking, it seems 
impossible to communicate or talk sense without some conformity to 
them. Or perhaps we should say that what is rational in the primary 
sense is thought or speech or activity which, like systems of logic or 
pure mathematics or less pure applications of logical form, “show them 
forth,” as Wittgenstein preferred to say. In this respect the principles 
of logic are at least the criteria of rationality in thought, language, and 
inquiry. 

But are such:principles “cognitive” in the current sense of the term? 
They are not. But if not we must not identify the rational with the 
cognitive. 

They are not analytic, but that by which we determine whether a 
proposition is analytic. To be sure the statement-form, ‘Not both P 
and not-P,’ may occur in various versions of the propositional calculus 
as a theorem and hence as analytic in that system; but that is not to 
say that the principles of contradiction is analytic, since it has been built 
into these systems in just such a way that this statement form will be 


*W. V. Quine, “Two Dogmas of Empiricism,” Philos. Rev., LX (1951). 
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a theorem. The system, in short, exhibits the principle, which is not a 
consequence of anything but is prior —that is, a principle. 

The principles of logic are even less plausible as empirical propo- 
sitions. They are not so much found in experience as demanded of 
whatever, we recognize as experience; and schools of logical theory 
have not differed about their universality and necessity but rather about 
the basis of these characteristics. 

The remaining possibility, according to the distinctions currently 
accepted, is that issues about logical principles must be emotive. This 
is not entirely surprising because, like moral problems, they concern 
norms that regulate behavior, even though it be only behavior about 
discourse. In any case the test of legitimacy which we have insisted 
upon applying to moral principles clearly excludes logically normative 
principles from whatever can be classed as cognitive. Therefore, says 
the dogma, they must express feelings or preferences or attitudes. And 
as a matter of fact they do. The schema, “I approve of X [supply ‘con- 
sistency,’ ‘cogency,’ ‘relevance,’ or any rational ideal you wish]; do 
so as well,” expresses my sentiments — it does not describe my activi- 
ties — quite satisfactorily. The attitude is undeniably there, and my 
attachment to it is so strong that few things would so violate my 
dignity as to be forced to swear in public that two and two make five. 
The sciences, moreover, are full of “persuasive definitions” of the in- 
telligible, the relevant, the credible —in short, of the scientifically 
rational. But is that all that can be said about rational norms? 
~ We readily recognize that our attitudes toward consistency and 
relevance are irrelevant to the question whether we should endeavor 
to speak and think so that our discourse may embody them. The de- 
mands which rational principles make upon us are not founded upon 
feelings and attitudes, although, when we understand them, attitudes 
and feelings fortunately come to their defense. A reasonable man, 
indeed, is one whose attitudes and preferences support the reasonable 
because of its reasonableness ; and reasonableness is here the principle, 
not the consequence, of feeling —a sort of feeling which, in this con- 
text, we may call respect. 

Let us now give the screw another turn: suppose someone does not 
see (or should I say “feel,” changing the metaphor?) that it is intel- 
lectually stultifying to confuse attitudes with beliefs. Every fact which 
I present as evidence for the wastefulness of his errant ways he per- 
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versely twists according to the odd logic of his confusions so that its 
evidential force is lost. Since he is innocent of the principle that would 
make the fact relevant, this is only what I might expect. I therefore 
try persuasive methods. Suppose that eventually, perhaps in order to 
please me, or to be thought forward-looking, or to get a higher mark, 
he no longer says that the sentence, “Personality has infinite worth,” 
expresses one of his beliefs: he always calls it an attitude instead. I 
have now doubtless persuaded him to do something. Have I persuaded 
him to be rational ? 

Even if my rhetoric has been so effective that he firmly believes me 
when I say he has been confused, and even when he obligingly acts as 
best he can according to that belief, he may not have done the only 
thing that counts. For while he may speak and act according to the 
rules of reasonableness, he does not act or speak reasonably unless he 
understands and respects the point that beliefs are not attitudes; and 
without that understanding and respect all persuasion has been in vain. 
He may make a perfect score on my “objective” examination, but I 
may not have taught him anything. He may be like the man who 
avoided fraud in order to get to heaven and hence was nonmoral. If 


persuasion is nonrational inducement, so that “it is cognitively non- 
sensical to speak of either ‘valid’ or ‘invalid’ persuasion,” then it is 
simple nonsense to speak of persuading anyone to be rational, whether 
in thought and inquiry or in those activities which might be called 
moral had not morality itself been reduced to nonsense by the denial 
of its rational content. 


We are, of course, primarily concerned here with ethics, not with 
logic; yet I think the points just argued are relevant to our business. 
For one thing, recent philosophy has had no qualms about its appeals 
to norms of clarity and intelligibility, which are but imperfectly realized 
in science and philosophy despite our best efforts. There is no better 
example of this than Mr. Stevenson’s book, whose dedication to clarity 
is evident on every page. Why then should we be so diffident about 
appealing to moral norms which are similarly but inadequately realized 
in action or formulated in speech, and which are similarly com- 
municable in discussion because they are similarly founded upon the 
common rationality of men? 

This view of the matter may be further commended to present-day 
analysts of language because we characteristically trace the differential 
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traits of logistic systems to a common source in “pragmatic” rules of 
operation. In these terms, differences in the economy, fecundity, and 
even consistency of languages are dependent on the rules and maxims 
which are (or fail to be) observed in the construction and use of 
language. But again, if rules for operating with symbols may be ration- 
ally justified, it would seem that rules governing other kinds of action 
might be also, and especially since characteristically human action — 
or action simply — is symbol-governed.’* I should think that what is 
symbol-governed might be governed by whatever governs the use of 
symbols: if the symbol-governed is not subject to rational criticism, 
it is difficult to see how anything else could be or how “rational criti- 
cism” could mean anything at all. 


As it applies to ethics, the moral of my argument amounts to this: 
we have been looking in the wrong place for the rationality of practical 
standards although we have confidently appealed to the analogously 
rational authority of theoretic norms all along. We have looked for 
ethical rationality in the characteristics of events or actions, as the 
objects of ethical judgments, but all that we can find there is what the 
empirical scientist can describe. The logical counterpart of this mistake 


would be to look among the designs and arrangements of words and 
marks for the principles of logic. But what can be found there are just 
words (or rather barks) and marks unless one first has some grasp of 
the form of intelligibility they exhibit. One may, indeed, see that men’s 
actions truly have moral characteristics, just as speech and writing 
truly have logical ones, if one understands at least vaguely the prin- 
ciples by which, as the acts of rational agents, they are informed. Intel- 
ligibility is not a “natural” property of speech, nor is moral significance 
a natural property of actions. But to say that they are therefore intuit- 
able “‘nonnatural” properties is not only mystifying but misleading, 
since it makes us look for the grounds of logic and morality in speech 





Cf. the indubitably up-to-date treatment of politics by Harold Lasswell and 
Abraham Kaplan, Power and Society (New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1950), pp. 10, 25, where an act is fully characterized as a “practice” when it is 
not only specified as to its observable “operations” but also as to the symbolic 
“perspectives” which give it “significance.” The classic statement of this point, 
of course, is Kant’s: “Everything in nature works according to laws. Rational 
beings alone have the faculty of acting according to the conception of laws, that 
is according to principles....” This occurs in the Grundlegung, sec. II (Vol. IV, 


412, of the Prussian Academy edition of his works). Cf. also the opening para- 
graphs of Kant’s Logic. 
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and action, inverting the priority of the determining and the deter- 
minable. 

The general approach to the philosophy of morals for which I am 
arguing is not new, but we have grown increasingly out of touch with 
it. It is found pretty widely distributed among our great predecessors, 
whether they are called rationalists or empiricists, idealists or realists, 
or by any other label. Among the elder giants I should mention Plato, 
Aristotle, and Kant, but they are only samples. In the more recent past 
there are Peirce and Bradley. With us until recently was Dewey, 
whose critics seldom understand that he called moral judgments 
cognitive because, for him, the cognitive was coextensive with in- 
quiry, an activity in which the theoretic is indistinguishable from the 
moral. In this he was, like Peirce, pragmatically regarding the logical 
rules of inquiry as a subdivision of the rules of action. 

A few brief comments will illustrate my general point. According 
to Aristotle, for example, the theoretic and the practical “sciences” 
may be distinguished according to the way rational principles are re- 
lated to their respective materials. In the natural sciences we seek the 
logos in the nature of the object; and we have scientific knowledge 
when we have isolated an intelligible form, in the thing investigated, 
which we can comprise in a defining formula stating both the fact 
and its cause. In ethics and politics, however, the problem is not to 
find the Jogos in an object or act but to bring the material — here 
feelings and actions, characters and institutions — into conformity with 
a rational rule. But this is like the problem of logic when we view it 
“pragmatically,” as we so often do. 

Aristotle’s ethics has been called teleological because happiness is 
said to be that for the sake of which we do all that we do. But happiness 
is not a principle in the sense that a knowledge of it, as of a “nature” 
or essence, is a condition of our acting rightly. The order of dependence 
is in the inverse direction. Happiness, he tells us, is activity in ac- 
cordance with a rational principle, its precise content varying for 
different people at different times according to their circumstances but 
in each case determined by, rather than determining, the right rule 
(orthos logos). It is admitted that action always begins in feelings and 
desires, and it would be as absurd to try to deduce specific virtues or 
ends from the bare notion of rationality as from the bare conception 
of happiness: choice cannot be determinate without reference to the 
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psychological and social circumstances of a concrete situation. But 
the emotions may be influenced by habit, and the practical problem is 
to bring desire and emotion into conformity with rules. When we have 
formed our characters according to the rule of prudence, we have moral 
virtue, living according to which is a part of happiness. In this respect 
then Aristotle’s ethics is not primarily teleological. 

In the case of Kant we have a similar account expressed by means 
of quite different theoretic elements. Like Aristotle he differentiates 
problems about nature from those of morality according to the different 
relations of thought to its object. In the natural sciences we seek an 
intelligible order in nature, which is, in fact, but the totality of phe- 
nomena as conforming to “heteronomous” laws; and the function of 
judgment here is to give determination to the materials given in sen- 
sation. But in morality reason not only determines its ebject — here an 
end — but seeks to make it actual, to realize it in action conforming 
to autonomous laws.'* Kant, moreover, thinking it foolish for a phi- 
losopher to introduce “a new principle of morality . . . as if all the 
world before him were ignorant” of it, did take some pride in having 
stated a formula for “all duty in general’ — the categorical impera- 
tive.!® 

As merely an expression of the supreme principle of morality in 
general, this formula is of course only formal. It cannot determine 
specific acts or ends, or even, Kant says, the general classes of human 
duties.2° To get these we need to introduce material correlative to the 
form, general considerations about human nature and the still more 
concrete details of the unique situations in which we always.act. But the 
categorical imperative is still supreme, so that although it is not a 
practical maxim it is a formulation of the objectivity which our maxims 
should express. These maxims themselves, and in general the motive 
and emotive content of the moral life, come from desire, so that again 
the moral problem is to make feeling and desire conform to a rational 
rule in a good will, each act of which, while involving feeling, would 
not be determined by feeling, however disciplined, but by a concep- 
tion of a rational law. 


I think these remarks have expressed essential elements in the 


“Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, pref. to 2d ed., B. ix. 


* Kant, Critique of Practical Reason, pref., (Prussian Academy ed., V, 8). 
” Ibid. 
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thought of both Aristotle and Kant. I won’t burden you with similar 
points which I find in other philosophers though transposed into other 
keys. Perhaps I am a poor historian, finding what is not in my models. 
But I waive that question, resting my case on the contention that, what- 
ever their quality as history, the views of ethics I have outlined are 
good philosophy and are likely to be suggestive in our present pre- 
dicament. 

In conclusion I shall summarize what is involved, and what is re- 
jected, in my proposal that we revive moral philosophy according to 
the working principle that moral rules are rationally criticizable, but 
imperfectly formulable, in a manner like that by which we criticize and 
try to state the generic rules of logic. In the first place, it does not 
follow that “moral codes” are objective in the sense of being exportable 
without regard to persons and their social circumstances. Circum- 
stances are one side of morality, which is empty without its psycho- 
logical and sociological materials, and the universality of moral norms 
is not, as Aristotle remarked, that by which we may be sure that “fire 
burns in Persia” precisely as it does in New York.?! What we are 
talking about are the criteria by which we judge whether varying codes 
and maxims are worthy of our respect in their practical contexts. If this 
be relativism, I embrace it. 

‘In the second place, the objectivity of moral principles does not mean 
that they may be proved any more (or any less) than the principle of 
contradiction may be proved. There are no prior reasons for being 
reasonable, and the question, ‘Why should I be moral?” has no more 
(and no less) an answer than “Why should I be logical?’ People 
always have been, and always will be, unreasonable and immoral, and 
there is no way of compelling them to be otherwise. They may be in- 
duced to be law-abiding, however, and when habits of choice and 
speech are stabilized, men are more able to understand what it means 
to live according to the conception of a rule which is self-irnposed 
rather than externally enforced. 

Thirdly, to suggest that we view moral principles as formal norms 
like the categorical imperative or Aristotle’s “right rule,” rather than 
as propositions about values, is not quite to advocate an “ethics with- 
out propositions,” like that defended by Winston Barnes’s astute 


* Aristotle, Nichomachean Ethics, v. 7. 
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essay.2* We may still make normative statements in the indicative 
mood so long as we realize that they do not stand alone. Like the 
assertion that an inference is valid, the claim that an act is right refers 
to the conception of a rule or form that is exhibited in it. Since the 
principle is not in the act for all to see, “ethical disagreements” are 
not resolved unless principles are communicated in discussion; but 
as Henry Aiken has remarked, the use of the indicative records a claim 
that the principle which makes the statement morally significant has 
objective authority.** 

Positively, we should abandon, as begging the question of a rational 
morality, the dogma that there may be a neutral metaethics for experts 
as well as a vulgar normative ethics. The analogy between the former 
and the philosophy of science has been misleading, since the convic- 
tion that procedures of inquiry are rationally grounded, like the claim 
that moral rules are rationally corrigible, already involves commit- 
ment to norms. But though discussions of ethical and scientific prin- 
ciples are not normatively neutral, neither do they alone dictate the 
content of the various sciences and moral systems. Corresponding, 
then, to the false normative-neutral dichotomy, there remains a useful 
distinction between questions about principles as such and those about 
this or that practical maxim or scientific theory, 

We should abandon the dogma that all issues are either cognitive or 
emotive in the current senses of these terms. It does not even permit a 
moral question to be raised; and it becomes doubly suspect when 
we see that its only possible account of our discussions of logical 
principles is to say that these issues are emotive too. But the broader 
opposition between the intellectual and the emotional distinguishes 
two essential elements of morality. It is analytically important to keep 
them distinct, since a choice is not moral without a rational rule which 
determines it; but it is our practical aim to achieve that coincidence of 
the passions that we feel with the rules that we obey which is the sign 
of a good character. 


Finally, we should abandon, as a ruling dogma, the distinction be- 


“Winston H. F. Barnes, “Ethics without Propositions,” Logical Positivism 
and Ethics (London, Aristotelian Society, 1948). 

* Henry D. Aiken, “A Pluralistic Analysis of the Ethical Ought,” Journal of 
Philosophy, XLVIII (1951), 498. Incidentally, compare his remark on p. 505: 
“Indeed, the problem of validity in any of the philosophical disciplines is itself 
always a normative problem.” 
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tween questions about relations of ideas, or the analysis of meanings 
in a given determinate system of discourse, and questions about mat- 
ters of fact. For when we find that ethical statements are not analytic, 
we then begin to look for properties, natural or nonnatural, as the 
objects of ethical predicates. This distinction has been one of our chief 
pitfalls. But in another sense, of course, ethical criticism is an attempt 
to make an ideal explicit or, as Kant did, to give a formula for a prin- 
ciple that we all recognize more or less. But this is not, like reasoning in 
mathematics or symbolic logic, the elaboration of postulated or con- 
structed meanings, although it is doubtless the explication of a con- 
cept. It is the existence of problems of this kind which makes mathe- 
matical methods an imperfect organon for philosophy.*4 

I should think, then, that moral philosophy can be restored. And if 
the correspondent whose question started me off would not regard the 
questions I have been discussing as metaphysical, why then I should 
assure him that moral philosophy can be restored without metaphysics. 
But there are also reasons for saying that this has been an essay in 
the metaphysics of morals since I have been examining the most funda- 
mental questions about the relation between rationality in action and 


in its other forms, and about the methods and assumptions which relate 
and distinguish them. 


WARNER A. WICK 
The University of Chicago 


> 


“Cf. Kant, The Critique of Pure Reason, “The Discipline of Pure Reason,” 
sec. I. 





MORAL RULES AND THE 
ANALYSIS OF “OUGHT” 


ORAL philosophers have attempted during the past forty years 
to analyze the meaning of the word “ought,” as the word is 
used in distinctly moral contexts. As a result of this, it is by now widely 
agreed that the use of this word is ambiguous in a number of different 
ways.’ The usages which are generally admitted are as follows: (1) 
“ought” in a sense which does not imply “can”; (2) “ought” in a 
sense which does imply “can”; (3) “ought” meaning “probably 
ought (2)”; (4) “ought” meaning “I think I ought (2 or 3)”; and 
(5) “ought” meaning “ought (2) from a good motive.” I have now 
come to the conclusion that this doctrine, which is on the point of 
becoming orthodox in British and American philosophy, is almost 
certainly mistaken, and I want to try in this paper to show why I think 
this is so. 

I shall begin by examining the different arguments for distinguish- 
ing between senses (1) and (2). 

One argument derives from a theory about the nature of moral rules 
once put forward by Professor Moore.” There are two facts about the 
ordinary statement of our moral rules which are puzzling. (1) While 
many of our moral rules are stated in such a way that they seem 
clearly-to refer to certain actions, e.g., “one ought to repay one’s debts,” 
there are others which are stated in such a way that it is extremely 
difficult to see to what actions they could possibly refer. What actions, 


for example, are we recommending or condemning when we say that 
one ought to love one’s enemies, or that one ought not to covet one’s 
neighbor’s wife? (2) While many moral rules are stated with the aid 


*Cf. Bertrand Russell, “The Elements of Ethics” in Philosophical Essays 
(1910), pp. 16-30; G. E. Moore, “The Nature of Moral Philosophy” in Philo- 
sophical Studies (1922), pp. 314-323; C. D. Broad, Five Types of Ethical Theory 
(1930), pp. 161-166; A. C. Ewing, The Definition of Good (1947), pp. 118-144; 
E. F. Carritt, Ethical and Political Thinking (1947), chap. ii; W. K. Frankena, 
“Obligation and Ability,” in Philosophical Analysis, ed. by Max Black, (1950), 
pp. 157-175. 

2 Op. cit. The origins of the argument, however, go back to Sidgwick; cf. 
The Methods of Ethics, p. 33. 
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of the active verbs, there are others which are stated with the aid of 
the verb “to be,” e.g., “one ought to be honest.”’ In the case of these 
also it is difficult to see to what actions they could refer; to be some- 
thing is obviously not the same thing as to do something. To explain 
these facts, Professor Moore has argued that it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between two different kinds of moral rule. Some moral rules, 
he has argued, recommend or condemn certain actions; others recom- 
mend or condemn “something not in the control of our wills,”’ such as 
certain “feelings, thoughts and desires.” The former he has called 
“rules of duty,” the latter “ideal rules.’’ The former state actual duties, 
the latter ideals of character which, although they may never be com- 
pletely achieved, are nevertheless to be aimed at by all men. From this 
it follows, as Professor Moore saw, that the meaning of the word 
“ought” is ambiguous. When we say that a person ought to do a 
certain action, we imply that he can do it; but when we say that he 
ought to have certain feelings, we cannot seriously be implying that 
he can at will produce those feelings. Our feelings, unlike our actions, 
are not directly and immediately under the control of our wills. We 
have to conclude, therefore, if this thesis is correct, that the word 
“ought” has two different meanings; it may be used in a sense which 
implies “‘can,”’ and it may also be used in a sense which does not. 
This is a plausible argument. There can hardly be much doubt, 
however, it seems to me, that it is false. The facts which Professor 
Moore sought to explain can be more easily explained in other ways. 
There are three points which can be made. (1) Although some moral 
rules are stated with the aid of the active verbs, and although some of 
these do not seem to refer to actions of any kind, this is not a suf- 
ficient reason for believing that they refer to our feelings. It is much 
more likely that they refer to our dispositions. To love one’s enemies is 
not to feel certain feelings toward them, but to help them if they should 
need our help, save them from violent death if their lives should be in 
danger, and, in general, to behave toward them as we would have done 
if they were not our enemies. To say that a person ought to love his 
enemies seems to be, therefore, to say that if a person knows that 
another man is his enerny and that his life is in danger, and he can 
save him, then he ought to save him; or, that if he knows that he is 
in need of help and can help him, then he ought to help him; and so on. 
The rule recommends neither a certain feeling nor a certain named 
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action, but certain unnamed actions of a generally understood kind 
to be carried out under certain unnamed but generally understood 
conditions. (2) Although some moral rules are stated with the aid of 
the verb “to be,” this is again not a sufficient reason for believing that 
they are concerned with our feelings. Rather does it seem to be a 
further reason for believing that they are concerned with our disposi- 
tions. When we say that persons ought to be honest, truthful, and 
punctual, we do not mean that they ought to feel honest, truthful, or 
punctual feelings. What we do mean is that they ought to be such 
persons as would do certain actions of a generally understood kind 
under certain generally understood conditions, e.g., pay the right price 
for goods when they buy them, give correct answers to questions when 
they are being asked them, and keep appointments in time when they 
have made such appointments. To say that a person ought to be kind 
to his enemies is to say that he ought to be such a person that when- 
ever he knew that another person was his enemy and that that person 
was in need of help, then he would help him merely because he knew 
that he was in need of help. Thus understood, there is only a stylistic 
difference between this rule and the rule that persons ought to love 
their enemies. (3) Although certain moral rules seem directly to 
recommend certain actions, there is every reason to believe that they 
merely seem to do so. When we say that persons ought to repay their 
debts, as this would be understood in the context of a moral rule, we 
mean that if a person borrows money and is able to repay it, then he 


ought to repay it; or, that if he is in need of money and can get money 
which he does not think he can possibly repay, then he ought not to 


borrow it; and so forth. In short, all moral rules seem to recommend 
neither certain actions nor certain feelings, but certain dispositions. 

If this is correct, Professor Moore’s distinction between “rules of 
duty” and “ideal rules” becomes untenable, at least in the form in which 
he held it. In this form, the distinction is a by-product of an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to solve the logical problems connected with statements 
about dispositions, and becomes superfluous once those problems are 
satisfactorily settled. The distinction could, of course, be redrawn in 
such a way as to call attention to the difference between moral rules 
using the active verbs and those using the verb “to be.” If my analysis 
of the nature of these rules is correct, the distinction would then, how- 
ever, be a different distinction, and would in no way imply any ambigu- 
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ity in the meaning of “ought.” So far, therefore, there is no reason to 
suppose that “ought” is ambiguous in the way that Professor Moore 
thought it was. 

There is, however, another more important argument which could 
be used to re-establish Professor Moore’s conclusion. It arises from 
a consideration of Sir David Ross’s theory of prima-facie duties. This 
theory rests, as is well known, on a distinction between duties and 
obligations. To speak the truth, for example, would be obligatory 
whenever it was the act morally required by a certain feature of a given 
situation, but would be a duty only when it was the action required by 
the totality of features of that situation. An action might be obligatory, 
therefore, without being a duty, but no action could be a duty which 
was not also obligatory. This would imply, as we can see, that the use 
of the word “ought” is ambiguous. If we said that a person ought to 
speak the truth we might mean either (a) that speaking the truth was 
obligatory upon that person, or (b) that speaking the truth was his 
duty in that situation. Moreover, it is clear from the examination of 
the theory that on the former of these two interpretations “ought”’ 
would not imply “can.” A person would, on this view, have an obliga- 
tion to keep a promise even when he was unable to do so, although, of 
course, he would not have a duty to do so under those circumstances. 
It seems, therefore, that we now have the same two senses of “ought” 
as those indicated by Professor Moore. 

In view of the strength of the theory of prima-facie duties, this is a 
formidable argument. I have come to the conclusion, however, that it 
is unacceptable. Like Professor Moore’s argument, it is based on a 
misleading analysis of the nature of our moral rules. This can best be 
shown, I think, by comparing the two views. Both views claim to give 
a correct analysis of the nature of our moral rules, and both presup- 
pose that our moral rules are concerned with certain occurrences. 
Within this general framework, however, the problems which the two 
views sought to solve were different. For Professor Moore, the prob- 
lem was how to analyze correctly such moral rules as are stated with 
the aid of determinable dispositional verbs. For Sir David Ross, the 
problem was how to reconcile a belief in the self-evidence of some of 
our moral rules with the fact that these same rules often appear to 
conflict. Neither saw that the problems they sought to resolve arose 
precisely from the presuppositions they both accepted. Professor 
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Moore’s problem arose from the belief that our moral rules recom- 
mend or condemn certain occurrences, and the problem is solved when 
we see that they recommend or condemn certain dispositions. The same 
is true of Sir David Ross’s problem. If it is self-evident that I ought 
to speak the truth, meaning that I ought to do a certain action in a 
given situation, then it cannot also be self-evident that I ought not to 
cause unnecessary pain to another, if that should mean that I ought not 
to do the same action in the same situation. It can never be self-evident 
that any person ought to do two incompatible actions. But if our moral 
rules recommend or condemn certain dispositions, this problem can- 
not arise. No person can have a duty to do two incompatible actions, 
but this is no reason why he ought not to do both under certain dif- 
ferent but generally understood conditions, which is all that our moral 
rules imply. Our moral rules will appear to conflict, on this view, only 
because we mistakenly try to analyze them in terms of unconditional 
rather than conditional statements. When they are regarded as con- 
cealed conditional statements, an adequate analysis of the conditions 
will always remove the possibility of conflict. It is entirely possible, 
therefore, on this view, to safeguard a belief in the self-evidence of our 
moral rules, without being in any way troubled by the fact that these 
same rules can often appear to conflict. 

We may take one example. The rule that a person ought to speak 
the truth means, among other things, that if a person is asked a ques- 
tion about a matter of fact, if he knows the answer and can give an 
answer, and if giving a correct answer would not cause pain or injury 
to another person, then he ought to give a correct answer. On the other 
hand, the rule that a person ought not to cause pain or injury to any- 
one else unnecessarily, means, among other things, that if a person is 
asked a question about a matter of fact, if he knows the answer and can 


give the answer, and if giving a correct answer would cause pain or 


injury to another person or persons without bringing any benefit to 
anyone else, then he ought to give an incorrect answer. If these two 
rules are analyzed in this way, they do not conflict; nor is there any 
reason to believe that they ever would, since there is generally under- 
stood in the analysis. of the one a condition not generally understood 
in the analysis of the other. 

It is possible to restate the whole position in more precise logical 
terms as follows: One effect of our moral rules, on the analysis which 
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I have given, is to classify certain sets of conditions determining a 
person’s duties, by isolating in a rough and ready way some condition 
or conditions common to each class of such sets. The view that our 
moral rules are self-evidently true would then be the view that in a 
given set of conditions we know by direct insight what our duty is, and 
that we know by direct insight that our duty will be the same for any 
other set of conditions of the same class. The view that our moral rules 
conflict would be the view that these classes overlap, which would, 
however, render self-contradictory the view that our moral rules are 
self-evidently true. If we know by direct insight that our duty will be 
the same in all sets of conditions of the same class, and if any of these 
classes overlap, i.e., if there is some set of conditions which falls within 
two or more classes, then we shall know by direct insight that we hav 
two or more incompatible duties under one and the same set of con- 
ditions. But, and this is the only point for which I am arguing, there is 
no evidence that the classes do overlap; the only evidence which exists 
is that the sets overlap, and this is fully compatible with the view that 
our moral rules are self-evidently true. A set of conditions of one class 
may overlap a set of conditions of another class, without thereby in- 
volving any overlappng of the two classes. This is in fact the case with 
the example given in the previous paragraph. Viewed from this angle, 
the theory of prima-facie duties becomes the view that (a) because 
some of the sets of conditions which determine a person’s duties over- 
lap, the classes into which those sets fall also overlap; that (b) be- 
cause these classes overlap, we cannot know by direct insight that a 
person’s duty will be the same for all sets of conditions of the same 
class; and that (c) since we do know by direct insight that our moral 
rules are true, i.e., that there is some species of moral requirement 
which is identical for all sets of conditions of the same class, we must 
suppose that the direct insight which we possess is an insight into the 
nature of something other than our duties. Obligations, viewed ‘as 
something different from our duties, must therefore be invented to fill 
this gap. But if proposition (a) above is false, as it seems to be, then 
there is no gap to be filled. In this case, the theory as a whole is false 
and, even from the standpoint of an intuitionist, may well be regarded 
as superfluous. 

This means, if I am right, that the theory of prima-facie duties must 
be rejected. The great strength of the theory derives partly from its 
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superb logical consistency, once certain initial but false assumptions 
are made, and partly from the fact that one of its effects is to circum- 
vent what would have been, in the absence of the theory, some of the 
logical consequences of those assumptions. What is required, however, 
is the rejection of the assumptions. This being so, there is, once again, 
no case for distinguishing between the two alleged usages of the word 
“ought” which we are now considering. 

The two arguments now examined derive from certain prior doc- 
trines about the nature of our moral rules. There exists, however, a 
third argument which lends weight to the same conclusions without 
appearing to commit one to any prior doctrine about the nature of the 
rules. This is the argument from common usage. We often say of a 
person that “he ought to feel ashamed of himself’ or that “he ought 
to feel grateful to his benefactor.” When we make statements of this 


kind, it is said, we are in fact saying that persons ought to have certain 


feelings. Since it is also agreed that our feelings are not under the con- 
trol of our wills, we must therefore conclude that even in our ordinary 


discourse we are using “ought” in a sense which does not imply “can.” 

We must now examine independently what is the correct analysis of 
statements of this kind. When we say that a person ought to feel 
ashamed of himself, we are saying, it seems to me, among other things 
the following: that he ought not to adopt a haughty and proud manner 
toward his friends and relatives when he has done wrong or has acted 
manifestly unworthily of their trust or expectations; that he ought not 
to try to defend a mean and despicable act committed by himself or 
someone else; and, in general, that he ought not to behave toward 
anyone, in these circumstances, as though he were in the right and 
could expect public support or approval. The difference between a 
statement of this kind and the statement of any ordinary moral rule 
seems to me therefore to be this; whereas the rule recommends a cer- 
tain disposition to all persons irrespective of any conditions in which 
they now find themselves, statements of the present kind recommend a 
disposition to an individual person already placed in such circumstances 
as would enable him to manifest that disposition. In the example given, 
we are telling a person, in effect, “When you Lave done wrong, as you 
now have done, you should not behave in such and such ways.”’ Such 
statements need to be analyzed in terms of mixed hypothetical and 
categorical statements. While they presuppose a certain rule, their 
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direct purpose is to recommend to an individual person both a certain 
disposition and a certain understood course of action here and now. 

In order to give a fuller analysis of statements of this kind, how- 
ever, it is necessary to say something more about the nature of our: 
moral rules. On the analysis now given, every moral rule requires not 
only that a person should do or not do certain overt actions under 
certain conditions, but also that he should act from certain motives. 
This is part of what is meant by saying that the rules recommend or 
condemn certain dispositions, as opposed, for example, to certain con- 
ditioned reflexes or instinctive tendencies. When we say that a person 
ought to speak the truth we mean, among other things, that if a person 
is asked a question about a matter of fact, and so forth, then he ought 
to give a correct answer; but we also mean that he ought to be such a 
person that whenever he is asked a question about a matter of fact, 
and so forth, he will give a correct answer, and will do so because he 
has been asked a question about a matter of fact, and so forth, and not 
for any other reason. The difference between any statement of a moral 
rule and statements of the kind which we are now considering may, 
therefore, be put in another way: whereas a rule requires of all persons 
that they should act from certain motives in certain understood cir- 
cumstances, statements of the present kind require also of a certain 
specified person or persons that they should act from certain motives 
here and now. Statements of this kind do not recommend certain 
feelings here and now, but they do recommend certain motives. 

We must face the question, therefore, What is a motive and is it 
something which can or cannot be under the control of our wills? 
When a person decides to act in a certain way, his motives are the 
grounds on which he makes his decision; they are his reasons for 
deciding to act in that way. It is important, however, to distinguish 
between a reason and a motive. If a man is hungry and food would 
relieve his hunger, this is a good reason for giving him food even 
though nobody gives it him; it would be a motive for giving him food 
only if somebody gave or decided to give him food for that reason. A 
reason becomes a motive only insofar as it leads to a decision to act 
upon it. This means that a person’s motives for his actions are not 
things which can exist apart from, or independently of, his actions. It 
also means that no person can have two duties, the duty to acquire a 
certain motive plus the duty to do a certain action. A person’s duty is 
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always the one duty of acting from a certain motive. The question 
whether or not our motives are under the control of our wills cannot 
therefore arise in any form which is distinguishable from the question 
whether or not our actions are under the control of our wills. The 
question whether or not a man’s actions are under the control of his 
will is simply the question whether he can have any motives for acting 
as he does. The further question whether or not his motives are under 
the control of his will can have no meaning unless it is simply the 
question whether or not he can choose to act from certain motives. 
This, however, is the same question as the previous question, and the 
answer to the one will be the same as the answer to the other. 

There is, then, so far, no convincing reason for believing that this 
alleged ambiguity in the use of “ought” has any existence in fact. 
There does arise, however, one further question; does the distinction 
between actions and dispositions re-establish the same ambiguity in 
some other way? Persons have duties to do certain actions as well as to 
acquire certain dispositions; might it not be true that “ought” as 
applied to actions implies “can” while “ought” as applied to disposi- 
tions does not? There is no reason to believe that this is so. Indeed, 
the fact that some statements recommend both a certain disposition 
and a certain understood course of action here and now, i.e., that they 
need to be analyzed in terms of certain mixed hypothetical and cate- 
gorical propositions, is an adequate proof that this is not so. State- 
ments of this kind do not simply make certain recommendations ; they 
also conceal certain arguments in defense of these recommendations. 
For example, the statement, “When you have done wrong, as you now 
have done, you ought not to behave in such and such ways,” is a para- 
phrase of an argument of the following form: 


When you do wrong you ought not to behave in such and such ways; 
You have now done wrong; 


So, You ought not now to behave in such and such ways. 


In other words, in making a statement of this kind I am not merely 
recommending (a) a certain disposition and (b) a certain understood 
course of action here and now; I am also arguing for the latter on the 
ground of the desirability of the former. If, however, “ought” were 
used differently of actions and dispositions, then the argument under- 


stood here could not be regarded as a valid one, which it clearly seems 
to be. 
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This seems to me to dispose of the main arguments which have been 
used to distinguish between senses (1) and (2). There may be other 
arguments that could be used in support of this conclusion, but, if so, 
I must confess that I do not know what they may be. Until these are 
stated, if indeed there are any, it must now seem to me to be highly 
probable, to say the least, that this view is false. 

We may now turn to consider the arguments for distinguishing 


between senses (2), (3), (4), and (5). There are two arguments 
which need to be considered. 


The first argument arises out of an attempt to solve a specific 


ethical problem. Philosophers have tried to answer the question, ‘What 
in general determines a person’s duty?” This question they have 
interpreted to mean, “Does a person’s duty depend upon the facts of 
the external situation or upon certain facts about the mind of the 
agent?” To this latter question two answers are possible. It may be 
held that a person’s duty depends upon the facts of the external situ- 
ation, or that it depends upon certain facts about the mind of the agent. 
Those who have held the latter view have held, further, that some of 
the facts about the mind of the agent are more important than other 
such facts in determining the agent’s duty. Some stress the agent’s 
motive, others his estimate of probabilities, others his belief about the 
facts of the external situation. We thus have an objective view of duty 
together with three slightly different subjective views. Assuming that 
the words “ought” and “duty” are always used in the same sense, 
these views are mutually exclusive and we have no alternative but to 
hold one of them to be true while all the others are false. This, as is 
well known, simply leads to all kinds of paradoxical and absurd con- 
sequences. To avoid these consequences, it is now being argued that 
the words “ought” and “duty” are ambiguous, and that there exists a 
separate use of these words corresponding to each conflicting view of 
duty. In this way, it is argued, each view can be shown to be true 
assuming a certain sense of the words “ought” and “duty,” and false 
assuming another. Or to state the matter more precisely: it can be 
seen that what we have is not four different theories or views of duty, 
but simply four different linguistic usages based on four different senses 
of the words “ought” and “duty.” 

This argument is now widely accepted. There are three things, how- 
ever, which I would say about it. 
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1. Although the argument arises out of an attempt to solve a speci- 
fic problem, the solution which it proposes for that problem can be 
shown to be self-contradictory. This can be shown in the following 
way: Assuming that the problem is not one about the nature of duty, 
but about linguistic usage, the solution of the problem requires not 
merely the separation of the respective usages, but also their precise 
definition. If we try to define them so as to give a correct analysis of 
their meaning, i.e., to give what is sometimes called a real definition 
of them, we must presuppose some generic usage of which these alleged 
usages are either species or subspecies. We must presuppose that all 
these usages have at least this much in common, that they represent 
a moral as distinct from a nonmoral use of tht words “ought” and 
“duty.” This is an elementary precondition of any satisfactory defini- 
tion of them. If now the question, “What in general determines a 
person’s duty?” is to be regarded as a question about the species or 
subspecies of this genus, then it will be true to say that this is not one 
question but several, and that it will require as many answers as there 
are species or subspecies of this genus. But we shall be entitled to say 
this only by virtue of having presupposed a generic usage in terms of 
which the same question may again be asked. In this instance, how- 
ever, the question can only be one question, and any answers given to 
it, no matter what they may be, must represent conflicting views or 
opinions about the nature of duty (in this generic sense), and not 
simply different recommendations about the use of words. In short, 
any attempt seriously to define these alleged usages shows that the 
proferred solution is self-contradictory ; the solution merely ends by 
reasserting in the conclusion precisely the thesis that has been rejected 
‘n the premises. 


2. The problem with which we are concerned is, in fact, soluble in 
another way, and soluble in a way which precludes the assumption that 
“ought” is ambiguous. I have tried elsewhere to state at some length 
what I would now regard as the proper solution of this problem; I 
shall here therefore only indicate briefly its main outlines.* If my sug- 
gested analysis of the nature of our moral rules is correct, then a 
person’s duty always depends upon a variety of circumstances, in- 
cluding certain facts about the mind of the agent as well as certain 





* See my article, “The General Nature of a Moral Duty,” which is to appear 
in Philosophy. 
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facts about the external situation. If we say, for example, that persons 
ought to honor their parents, then we are saying, among other things, 
that if a man’s parents are lonely or invalid, and he knows this or 
believes this to be true on reasonable evidence, and he can visit them, 
and so forth, then he ought to visit them; or, that if his parents are 
destitute and he knows this or believes this on reasonable evidence, 
and he can help them, and so forth, then he ought to help them; and 
so on. On this view, a person’s duty will always depend upon (a) the 
facts of the external situation, insofar as (b) he knows the facts or has 
evidence on which to base a reasoned judgment about them, (c) he 
can foresee the probable consequences of his actions, and (d) he is 
able to act in accordance with the requirements of the situation as he 
knows it. He will also have such a duty (e) because he knows or be- 
lieves these to be the facts, and for no other reason, i.e., he will have a 
duty not merely to act externally in a certain way, but to act in this 
way from a certain motive. A person’s duty, on this view, therefore, 
is determined neither exclusively by the facts of the external situation 
nor exclusively by any facts about the mind of the agent, but by a total 
situation of which these are distinguishable but not separable elements. 
But this implies that the meaning of “ought” is unambiguous. If these 
different kinds of conditions are integral elements in one total situa- 
tion determining a person’s duty, there cannot exist different kinds of 
duties generated by any one of these different kinds of conditions taken. 
separately. We have to conclude on this view, therefore, that there is 
some one sense of the words “ought” and “duty” which is relevant for 
all these conditions, and that this is the sense which we have in mind 
whenever we refer to a distinctly moral duty. 


3. The plausibility of the argument seems solely to depend upon 
the acceptance of a false question. The initial question was: “What in 
general determines a person’s duty?” This is further particularized to 
mean: “Does a person’s duty depend upon the facts of the external 
situation or upon certain facts about the mind of the agent ?”’ But if the 
analysis now given of the nature of our moral rules is correct, this 
question is a leading question and a false one. A person’s duty, on this 
analysis, depends neither exclusively upon the facts of the external 
situation nor exclusively upon any facts about the mind of the agent, 
but on a total situation in which these are integral elements. In this 
case, we must conclude that the question as put is misleading. It pre- 
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supposes the truth of one of two alternative answers both of which are 
false, and thus generates a dilemma which is insoluble within the terms 
of the question. A serious attempt to solve this dilemma by assuming 
ambiguities in the use of the words “ought” and “duty,” certainly, 
only confirms the impression that this interpretation of the argument 
is correct. If there did exist such ambiguities, these would need to be 
defined ; but, as we have seen, any attempt to define them only leads 
one to reject the dichotomy generated by the form of the question. It 
seems, therefore, that the only solution to the dilemma is to reject the 
question as put, in which case, however, the argument as a whole loses 
its force and provides no reason to believe that “ought” and “duty” 
are ambiguous. 

Assuming that this refutation of the argument is valid, then the 
nature of the fallacy which it involves may be illustrated in the follow- 
ing way: Suppose one were to ask what determines the weight of any 
article of commerce, say, a portable wireless set, a pair of shoes, or a 
spade. It would be fairly clear that its weight would be determined 
partly by the size of the article and partly by the kind of materials of 
which the article was made, and that these would be inseparable factors 
determining the weight of any such article. Now let some philosopher 
“restate” the question as follows: Is the weight of any article of com- 
merce determined by the size of the article, or by the kind of materials 
of which the article is made? What then happens? Some philosophers, 
taking the question seriously, hold that the weight is determined by 
the size of the article; others that it is determined by the kind of 
materials of which the article is made. Each side, however, proves the 
other’s answer to be absurd. Thereupon, another school of philoso- 
phers arrives upon the scene with a simple, straight-forward, and 
clear-cut solution to this dilemma. The word “weight,” they say, is 
used ambiguously. What has happened is simply this. One philosopher 
means by “weight,” weight insofar as it is determined by the size of 
the article. We will call this “weight (1).” The other means by it, 
weight insofar as it is determined by the kind of materials used. We 
will call this “weight (2).” Now, they say, the sentence, “The weight 
of any article of commerce is determined by the size of the article,” is 
quite true if we mean by it, “The weight (1) of any article of com- 
merce is determined by the size of the article”; but for any other use 
of the word “weight” this sentence is false. What the rival schools 
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say, they maintain, is quite true, if we regard them not as advocating 
different theories as to what determines the weight (in some one sense) 
of any article of commerce, but as recommending different ways of 
using the word “weight.” But alas, this again is not sufficient to re- 
move all difficulties. For how are these recommended usages now to 
be defined? Any serious attempt to define them leads one back to the 
fact that the weight of any article of commerce, as ordinarily under- 
stood, is determined partly by the size of the article and partly by the 
kind of materials of which it is made. But with this knowledge avail- 
able, the initial question is seen to be misleading, and the argument 
for these recommended usages must be rejected. 

So far, we must conclude that there is no convincing argument for 
believing that “ought” is ambiguous in any way. Supporters of the 
multiple ambiguity theory have, however, a second line of defense. 
Ordinary language itself, they say, reveals some of these different 
usages. We often say, for example, that a person “ought to do what 
he thinks he ought to do.” When we say this, it is argued, we are using 
“ought” in the first case in sense (4) and in the second case in sense 
(2). Again, we often say that a man ought not to have done a certain 
action which, although it was successful, he could not have expected 
it to have been so. When we say this, it is held, we are using “ought” 
in sense (3). We are implying that a person ought (3) to do what he 
probably ought (2) to do. The one example reveals a distinction be- 
tween “ought (2)” and “ought (4),” the other a distinction between 
“ought (2)” and “ought (3).” 

It is difficult to see how this can be a more effective argument. The 
question which immediately arises is what kind of statements these are 
supposed to be. They might, according to the intention of the speaker, 
be interpreted in several different ways. For convenience of exposi- 
tion I shall directly examine only the first of the two examples given, 
but it will be seen throughout that what applies to this applies also, 
mutatis mutandis, to the second. 

1. The statement in question might be regarded as a true nominal 
definition, the truth of which was dependent on the accepted synonym- 
ity of its defined and defining expressions. “He ought to do what he 
thinks he ought to do” might be understood to mean that in ordinary 
English “he ought” is synonymous with “he thinks he ought.” This, 
if true, would imply that “ought” was ordinarily ambiguous in English 
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—or else that the word “thinks” was meaningless, which would be 
much less plausible. It is almost certain, however, that on this interpre- 
tation the statement would have to be regarded as false. To show that 
it was true it would be necessary to bring supporting examples from 
ordinary English usage which were not themselves nominal definitions 
of this same kind. I can find no such examples. Indeed, if the state- 
ment were true, we should expect the statement, “He ought to do it 
although he thinks he ought not,” to be self-contradictory in some 
contexts. It does not appear to be so. In any case, it is not necessary 
to pursue the point. The statement in question has always been ad- 
vanced as providing an example of the ambiguity in question; it can- 
not therefore consistently be regarded by those who advance it as a 
nominal definition of this kind. 


2. It might be regarded as a true nominal definition, the truth of 
which was dependent on the correct analysis of the meaning of the de- 
fined expression, i.e., what is often called a real definition. A man 
might wish to hold that “he ought” (in some ordinary sense) could be 
analyzed to mean that he thinks he ought, and that the statement in 
question was simply a statement of the correctness of this analysis. 
This, if true, would again imply that “ought” was ordinarily am- 
biguous. In fact, however, the statement cannot be regarded as a 
definition of this kind without absurdity. It is a requirement of any 
definition of this kind that we should be able to divide the subject 
matter under investigation into different classes, or different species 
of a single genus, by means of some distinguishing characteristic. In 
the present case, we should have to be able to hold that there can 
exist two mutually exclusive classes or species of duties, such that the 
distinguishing characteristic of the one is that it consists of duties 
which are thought to be duties, and such that the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the other is that it consists of duties which are known to 
be duties. That is, we should have to be able to hold that being thought 
to be a duty and being known to be a duty are themselves possible 
characteristics of duties, and, moreover, distinguishing characteristics 
of certain classes or species of duties. This is absurd. Being thought or 
known to be something cannot be a characteristic of anything, and 
cannot therefore be a distinguishing characteristic of anything. There 
cannot exist two such classes or species of horses as horses-thought-to- 
be horses and horses-known-to-be horses. An animal which is thought 
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to be a horse is either an animal of the same general kind as any other 
horse, or else it is not a horse of any kind. In the same way, there can- 
not exist two such classes of duties as duties-thought-to-be duties and 
duties-known-to-be duties. A putative duty is either a duty of the same 
general kind as any other duty or else it is not a duty of any kind. 
Without these absurd presuppositions, however, the statement in 
question cannot qualify as a definition of the kind which we are now 
considering, not even as a false one, and there is no possibility that 
the meaning of “ought” is ambiguous in the way it is alleged to be. 

3. The statement might be regarded as an arbitrary nominal defi- 
nition, or what is sometimes called a stipulative definition. A man 
might intend to say by means of the statement in question, “I shall use 
‘he ought’ in such a way that it will be synonymous with ‘he thinks 
he ought,’” or, “I shall use it in such a way that it will be correctly 
analyzed to mean that he thinks he ought.”’ This would not imply that 
“ought” was ordinarily ambiguous, but it would imply that there was 
some useful purpose to be served in recommending a new usage. In 
fact, however, no useful purpose could be served by recommending 
this usage. Stipulative definitions are useful when we need to make 
statements in code or to introduce more exact technical terms. Moral 
philosophy, as all will agree, has no need of statements in code. The 
introduction of new technical terms, on the other hand, is justified 
only when it enables us to draw more exact distinctions of meaning, 
corresponding to a more precise analysis of the nature of the subject 
matter. In the present case, the only distinction in the subject matter 
that could be signified by the adoption of this usage is the spurious 
distinction between the two alleged classes of duties, duties-thought-to- 
be duties and duties-known-to-be duties. There could be no point, 
therefore, in recommending a technical usage along these lines. 

4. The statement might be regarded as a statement about our duties. ° 
Anyone who says that a person “ought to do what he thinks he ought 
to do” may be merely intending to say that a person “ought to do any- 
thing only if he thinks he ought to do it.” He may be intending to say 
that a necessary condition of a person’s having a duty is that he should 
believe that he has such a duty. The same could be true, mutatis 
mutandis, of the statement that a person “ought to do what he prob- 
ably ought to do.” Anyone who says this may be merely intending to 
say that a person “ought to do an action only if, on a reasonable 
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assessment of its probable consequences, he thinks that he ought to do 
it.” In neither case, however, would this imply that “ought” was used 
ambiguously. It may well be true that a person has a toothache only if 
he feels a toothache. But this is no reason to believe that there can 
exist such things as felt and unfelt toothaches, and no reason therefore 
to believe that the word “toothache” is in this instance used ambigu- 
ously. 

This seems to me to exhaust the possible interpretations of these 
statements. Of course, it may or may not do so. Whether it does so 
or not, however, need not now greatly matter. If my argument has 
been correct, there cannot exist such classes or species of duties as 
duties which are thought to be duties, duties which are probably duties, 
and so on. Without such classes or species of duties, no intelligible 
interpretation of the statements in question, or of any other state- 
ments which might be mentioned, could imply either (a) that the 
alleged ambiguities of “ought” exist in ordinary speech, or (b) that 
such distinctions could be usefully introduced into ordinary speech 
or into any other kind of rational discourse. It seems evident to me, 
therefore, that the second argument for distinguishing between senses 
(2), (3), and (4) fails even more disastrously than the first, and that 
we must conclude that “ought” cannot be ambiguous in any of these 
ways. 

This seems to me, finally, to dispose of all the arguments now used 
to show that “ought” and “duty” are ambiguous; and I know of no 
other arguments which could even plausibly be held to support the view 
that these words are ambiguous in any of the ways in which they are 
generally supposed to be. To avoid possible misunderstanding, how- 
ever, I should add that I have not wished to argue that “ought” and 
“duty” are not possibly ambiguous in ways other than those which I 
have now discussed. Nor, of course, have I wished to argue that these 
words are meaningless or that they are purely emotive in meaning. 
All that T have wished to argue is that these words are not ambiguous 
in those specific ways in which they are now generally alleged to be. 
This, if true, is itself sufficiently important. Great confusion has been 
introduced into philosophy in the past by a failure on the part of 
philosophers to distinguish ambiguities of meaning where such am- 
biguities exist. The confusion becomes equally great when philosophers 
see distinctions of meaning where none exist and where none can use- 
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fully be made. Although analytical philosophers have done much to 
banish from philosophy a vast collection of abstract and mysterious 
entities, their efforts will have been in vain if the result is simply to 
readmit other and similar entities under the guise of “senses,” “mean- 
ings,” or “usages” of words. As a modern disciple of William of 
Occam might put it: Verborum significationes non sunt multiplicandae 
praeter necessitatem. 


W. J. REES 


University College of Wales, Aberystwyth 





THE GENERIC DEFINITION 
OF PHILOSOPHIC ‘TERMS 


W3 EN one surveys the activities of philosophers with empirical 
regard to what history actually reveals about them, he discovers 
that, generally speaking, there are two ways in which constructive 
work in philosophy proceeds. One is to take some promising philo- 
sophic idea and see what happens when it is pushed to the limit — i.e., 
when it is applied to all sorts of problems many of which had not been 
specifically envisioned when it was first adopted. This way is illustrated 
by the attempts so popular in the Western world today to apply with- 
out qualification a positivist theory of verification, or a pragmatic con- 
cept of experimentation, or the doctrine that ordinary usage provides 
the criterion for testing the proper employment of words. That philos- 
ophers able to follow this way appear in each generation is an im- 
portant condition of intellectual progress; only thus are the creative 
ideas elaborated which lead to new, clarified, and fertile interpretations 
in the sciences, in the arts, in statesmanship, in religion. The other way 
is revealed when thinkers become concerned about the conflicts that 
arise between what seems a promising idea to one philosophical school 
and what seems a promising idea to another school, and seek some way 
of analyzing and mediating such conflicts. This way is illustrated by 
the effort of many Western thinkers today to understand Eastern 
philosophies and to make progress toward establishing a world per- 
spective in philosophy. It likewise makes a vital contribution toward 
philosophic history. Without it, the story of philosophy would be 
merely the spectacle of each philosophic school developing its own 
limited and prejudiced notion of what philosophy involves, with no 
constructive relation to the work of its rivals. One might make a good 
case for the conclusion that the contribution of such irenic thinking is 
not primarily valuable to the competing disputants themselves — who 
are often so vigorously committed to their own pet presuppositions 





+A paper read before the Philosophical Club of Cornell University, November 
29, 1951, and before the Philosophical Forum of Princeton University on Decem- 
ber 4, 1951. It has since undergone some revisions. 
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that they are quite unable to appreciate the force of each other’s con- 
tentions — but it is indispensable to onlookers and to the younger gen- 
eration of philosophers, who see some value in each of the rival view- 
points and want to know how to assess it in as definite and unpreju- 
diced a way as possible. I believe, in fact, that there is some tendency 
for emphasis on these two ways to alternate in the history of philos- 
ophy, a period of pioneering application of relatively new ideas being 
succeeded by a period seeking the systematic adjustment of ideas al- 
ready in the field, and vice versa. Locke and Leibniz were followed by 
Kant; Kant, in turn, by Fichte and Bentham. 

Now it is important to recognize that however much or little one 
may participate in the first’of these lines of philosophic progress, no 
thinker can avoid some concern for the second. At least this is so if 
he does not pursue his philosophic reflections in isolation but takes 
part in the never-ending debate, through verbal discussion, written 
articles, and published books, by which philosophers attempt to make 
their positions intelligible and persuasive to one another. The fact that 
this debate goes steadily on, and that philosophers of all schools and 
convictions engage in it, is easily forgotten because of its ubiquitous 
presence. But when one becomes consciously aware of it, he finds that 
it has implications for philosophic responsibility that at present seem 
to be seriously neglected. And the most provocative implication con- 
cerns the field and tools of linguistic analysis, which has recently be- 
come such a popular area for philosophic work. 

Linguistic analysis as now prosecuted in Western philosophy has 
grown out of the positivist emphasis on clarifying the language of 
science. It has gradually, to be sure, thrown off some of the hampering 
shackles which the earlier way of conceiving this task had imposed. 
But it still appears to reflect, in the work of many of its proponents, 
certain dubious assumptions that were characteristic of its enthusiastic 
beginning. The most important of these is the assumption that philos- 
ophers might become converted from traditional notions about the 
task of philosophy and adopt a more limited theory of its function — 
that of securing constancy and precision of meaning in the terms by 
which scientific explanation of the world is expressed. This would in- 
volve either abandoning those other tasks or else fitting them into a 
framework determined by this notion of philosophy’s role. What has 
actually happened, however, is not what such an enthusiastic hope 
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would have expected but rather what an impartial historian of philos- 
ophy would naturally have predicted. Many thinkers have become 
intrigued by the alluring possibilities of this novel method of pursuing 
philosophy, but enough philosophers remain skeptical or unconvinced 
so that the champions of this new idea are under the constant necessity 
of explaining and justifying what they are doing to those who criticize 
them in terms of other convictions, just as at any previous period the 
proponents of a budding philosophic trend were forced to do. There 
are philosophers who believe that problems in the fields of morals, art, 
metaphysics, and religion cannot be adequately handled in a frame- 
work determined by the postulates of empirical science; and even 
among those who hold that they can be (cf. the debates between realists 
and pragmatists), there are widely divergent ideas as to what empirical 
science essentially is. There is every reason to expect that this situ- 
ation will continue, and that in any case long before any existing 
philosophic school has succeeded in converting all rivals to its own 
position, still newer viewpoints will have emerged and will be contest- 
ing the field with them. There will always be competing philosophies ; 
if there is any evidence to the contrary, I should like to see it. 


And when one gives thoughtful attention to this fact, he realizes that 
philosophers confront a serious linguistic responsibility that at present 
is practically neglected. Whatever aid they can offer in clarifying the 
language of science and in showing how other problems look when 
viewed in relation to it is, of course, an important contnbution. But 
if they are always likely to remain in a situation where they have to 
explain and defend their reflective enterprises to philosophers com- 
mitted to different conceptions of what philosophy should do, a pri- 
mary task which needs to be carried out is the task of improving the 
language in which these very explanations and defenses are couched. 
Along with whatever effort may be spent in establishing a more ideal 
linguistic medium for scientists to use in saying what they want te say, 
an equally careful effort, at least, should be devoted to correcting the 
terminology in which philosophers of different schools and convictions 
are actually pursuing their discussions with each other. In fact, this 
set of terms is what we may call the philosophic language par excel- 
lence — the “super-meta-language” which includes as parts of itself 
all other symbols that philosophers employ. It is the medium in which 
they debate the rules of formation and transformation of those sub- 
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sidiary languages which at present are in the forefront of philosophic 
attention. It will doubtless continue to fill such a role; there is no 
indication that anything else will take its place. Now this super-meta- 
language which all philosophers use in their discussions with each other 
challenges clarification — that is, it needs carefully considered rules of 
formation and transformation —as much as any of these subsidiary 
languages do; the balance of the present paper will give, I trust, ap- 
propriate evidence for this contention. And since no thinker who takes 
part in the sociable enterprise of philosophic debate can emancipate 
himself from dependence on this linguistic tool, he cannot avoid a con- 
cern for the achievement of some measure of success in the second 
main line of philosophic progress above mentioned. 

The pages that follow constitute an attempt at resolving one major 
part of this problem. The theory of “generic definition,” which will be 
proposed in them, is the result of an effort to formulate what in con- 
temporary parlance would be called a basic formation rule for the 
language of philosophic discussion. Its adoption, I am sure, would 
greatly improve the linguistic medium in which philosophers of various 
viewpoints present and argue their positions. And the primary task 
which would seem to be necessary in dealing with a problem of this 
sort is fairly clear. It is to analyze what is involved in any case of dis- 
agreement between basic philosophic convictions in such a way as to 
reveal its root and to show that the opponents are so using words that 
they fail as a satisfactory means of communication, often to the extent 
of obstructing instead of aiding mutual understanding. Such an 
analysis, if successful, generates promising clues as to how a more 
adequate philosophic language might be gradualiy constructed —-a 
language in which serious misunderstandings could be eliminated and 
progress toward a larger measure of uncoerced agreement achieved. 


I 


When, commencing such an analysis, I trace the basic issues be- 
tween conflicting philosophic schools to their roots, I find that those 
roots consist of diverging definitions, explicit or implicit, of certain 
categories or major concepts. That and how this is the case can be 
seen most readily if we turn from the provocative issues of the present 
day, which it is hard to survey with the requisite impartiality, to issues 
of the past. I am using the word “definition” here in a sense which will 
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require some explanation; for the moment, please accept it as the 
best available word for the purpose of this analysis. 

The central point of conflict between early modern rationalism and 
empiricism concerned their contrasting conceptions of knowledge. 
When these different conceptions are formulated as alternative defi- 
nitions — not the persuasive definitions proposed at that time by their 
champions, but definitions calculated to bring out impartially the 
crucial issues between them — it is easy to see where the heart of the 
conflict lay. The rationalists implicitly defined knowledge so that, in 
order for any proposition to count as something known, it must be 
certain and demonstrably coercive. These two virtues were realized, 
they were sure, in mathematical knowledge, and the important thing 
was to find a way of realizing them, so far as possible, elsewhere — in 
moral relations, in metaphysical principles, in matters of fact. Areas 
might appear, they were ready to admit, in which such realization is 
impossible, but this simply means that these areas lie beyond the limits 
of what is properly called knowledge ; when we venture into them we 
must be content with a seasoned but insecure “judgment,” or a certain 
but indemonstrable “faith.” The empiricists implicitly defined knowl- 
edge in such a way that whatever propositions prove verifiable through 
observation will count as known. Such propositions are not certain, 
since they are at any time liable to revision in the light of new evidence, 
nor are they demonstrably coercive in the sense in which mathematical 
truths are so. But the most important thing for the empiricists was to 
increase the number of these verifiable assertions about matters of 
fact. And when thinkers worked under the influence of this concern, 
the vital line of division was not between the demonstrably certain 
and that which is not so, as it was for the rationalists, but between 
experimentally confirmed statements about the world and beliefs which 
cannot claim such justification. It was this difference which in the 
empiricists’ framework of thought was registered by their decision to 
count the former statements as knowledge and the latter as merely 
probable judgments or unconfirmed hypotheses. We would meet no 
difficulty, I believe, in discussing the basic issues between these two 
schools in terms of the question: What, in the light of these contrast- 
ing concerns, with their associated presuppositions and the achieve- 
ments of science to date, would be the wisest definition of the word 
“knowledge,” facilitating full understanding between the schools? 
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It will be noticed that I am using the word “definition” in the tra- 
ditional sense of a real definition — that is, one claiming conformity 
to an objective standard in the light of which the proper meaning of 
the word can be determined. Both rationalists and empiricists believed 
that their conception of knowledge was not arbitrary but deserved 
universal acceptance, as meeting the norm which scientific and philo- 
sophic usage ought to respect whenever this term is employed. The 
implied definition was therefore no mere conventional or stipulative 
one; otherwise there would have been no genuine issue — no con- 
troversy involving disagreement — between them. It was a real 
definition. 

A generation ago the philosophic journals were filled with heated 
debates between idealists and realists, regarding the epistemological 
issues which divided those two schools. This conflict came most clearly 
to a head in their contrasting conceptions of the category of relation. 
The idealists defined “relation” (implicitly or explicitly) in such a way 
that, in the jargon of the time, a relation was “internal” to its terms — 
that is, it implied an organic unity of the terms in a larger whole which 
determines each of them to be what it is. What was important, from 
their point of view, was always to seek such a larger whole, and, when 
they engaged in subsidiary activities of dissecting analysis, it was done 
in such a way as to facilitate this unifying synthesis. The realists de- 
fined “relation” as implying simply a certain actually discoverable link 
between two or more given terms. Their philosophic concern was to 
analyze the complex aggregates presented by experience into terms 
connected by relations of that sort; they were satisfied when this quest 
met success, and saw no reason why a philosopher should demand 
more. Again, I believe there would be no difficulty in discussing the 
crucial issues between these two schools in terms of the question: 
What would be the most adequate definition of the category of rela- 
tion, and why, in the light of these issues and all that they involve, 
would such a definition provide a better medium for communication 
than the partisan conceptions it is designed to replace? 

It will be well to pause here a moment for an important conclusion. 
From these historical instances it seems to me clear that in a philo- 
sophic conflict of this kind it would be unreasonable to plump arbitrar- 
ily in favor of one of the competing definitions, since each of the pro- 
posed alternatives represents the matured deposit of the experience and 
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reflective judgment, on the matters at issue, of a group of keen philo- 
sophic minds. There is, therefore, so far as I can see, no greater initial 
probability that one such group will have met wisely the responsibility 
that such a definition should meet than that its opponents will have 
done so. How far either has succeeded in meeting it can only be de- 
termined when the competing proposals are compared by the tech- 
nique of generic definition soon to be described. This circumstance 
radically distinguishes such basic philosophic controversies from situ- 
ations where there is an obvious and mutually accepted court of appeal 
for deciding what definition is a good one. If the question arises as to 
how the word “whale” should be defined, it would be agreed at once 
that the definition ought to accord with the fullest scientific knowledge 
of the relevant facts — facts, that is, about the anatomy and behavior 
of whales in relation to affiliated species. But in the case of these crucial 
philosophic conflicts no such court of appeal is available. The defini- 
tion proposed by each philosophy, in fact, reflects its own assumed 
criterion for deciding what is and what is not a fact, what facts are 
relevant and what are not relevant — and when such underlying issues 
as these are at stake, no already established court is at hand to make a 
reasonable decision. 

If now we turn from these controversies of the past to contemporary 
philosophic debates, I think it will be evident that the most provocative 
among them concern the concept of “meaning,” in essentially the same 
way that the ones just mentioned concern the concepts of knowledge 
and of relation. Dispute between various theories about the meaning 
of words constitutes at present the center of philosophic discussion. 
And presumably (if the above analysis is in the right) a philosopher 
eager to promote. a sound resolution of these issues would find him- 
self facing the analogous question in this field: What would be a satis- 
factory definition of “meaning,” and why, in the light of the contrast- 
ing beliefs of rival philosophic groups, would it be more satisfactory 
than the various partisan definitions now vigorously championed ? 

You will observe that the three questions thus far raised exhibit a 
common form. Let us proceed to abstract and articulate that common 
form. When we do so we will find ourselves confronting a more general 
question of the same kind as the three specific ones just asked. I sug- 
gest that this is the central question which the second of the two sorts 
of constructive philosophy enumerated in my opening paragraph — the 
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sort which seeks to facilitate the mutual understanding and systematic 
adjustment of conflicting philosophical positions — is always trying 
to answer. And that question is as follows: How should one define 
satisfactorily any category, or concept of philosophic importance, so 
that it may fill its role satisfactorily in view of the divergent convictions 
of different philosophers about its interpretation ? 


II 


An examination of this more general question is now in order. Note 
first that it begins naturally with the word “how.” This indicates that 
the basic problem which it articulates is a general problem of method. 
The particular questions listed above asked what would be an appropri- 
ate definition of this or that particular category. Now we are seeking 
a method to follow in all such situations ; we want to know how to go 
about it to answer satisfactorily any such question. In familiar logical 
parlance, we are asking for the necessary and sufficient conditions for 
achieving success in any definition of a term in the language of philo- 
sophic discussion which aims to transcend and reconcile impartially 
two or more partisan definitions in this way. 

Some philosophers today would give a rather blithe answer to this 
question ; here is a situation they would say, where one has to make a 
decision. Quite:so; we do have to make a choice. But let us not allow 
this blessed word “decision” to obstruct our realization that here, as 
elsewhere, there are wiser and less wise decisions — and that, as phi- 
losophers, we are responsible to make a decision on this important 
matter that will not be blind, a decision that can, we hope, be adhered 
to when the consequences of making it gradually unfold. In brief, it 
is surely sensible that such decisions be guided by sound principle 
rather than merely by impulse. And to envision the principles that are 
relevant and appropriate here, formulating them as clearly and pre- 
cisely as we can, is to answer, in another way of speaking, the prob- 
lem of method just described. 

Now, this problem of method (or, if you please, of wise decision in 
these matters) is very difficult but by no means hopeless. After many 
years of reflection on it I cannot propose with confidence any theory 
as to the sufficient conditions of success in this enterprise, but I be- 
lieve that I see one very important necessary condition. And if I am 
right, it enables us to take an encouraging step toward an ultimate 
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solution of this quest for a sound procedure in dealing with the philo- 
sophic problem now under analysis. For want of a better descriptive 
phrase I call this necessary condition “the generic definition of philo- 
sophic terms.” The word “generic” here is not entirely a happy one; 
and it will be quite misleading if it suggests to any reader a static 
classification of a number of species under a genus. But as yet I have 
been unable to think of a descriptive adjective that is clearly better. 
In any case, it seems to me clear that some of the outstanding con- 
structive advances made in the past history of philosophy were due 
to the unconscious use of this methodological technique: they ex- 
emplified, unawares, the meeting of this necessary condition. My 
thought is, of course, that if it has filled this role even in the absence of 
conscious realization of its significance, its systematic employment, in 
full understanding of its methodological value, would lead to even more 
constructive results in the future. I shall first illustrate it from past 
situations in Western philosophy and then describe it in general terms. 

The outstanding illustration, in ancient philosophy, is Aristotle’s 
treatment of the category of causality. In his time there were variou: 
schools disputing hotly about the nature of the causal relation. Some 
insisted that the only real causality lies in the matter out of which an 
effect appears, some in the form that comes to be exemplified, some in 
the end that is realized through the process, some in the productive 
agent. Aristotle rescued the category from this futile wrangling by 
giving it a generic meaning, under which the possible truth in each 
of these several coritentions could be given a peaceful place as species. 
We have a right to look, he said, for what each of the disputants was 
looking for: the material cause, the formal cause, the efficient or the 
final cause ; in each case we will be seeking something different, though 
valuable for explanation, and when we look for them in this irenic 
rather than dogmatically belligerent framework of assumptions, we 
can begin to tell under what conditions it is appropriate to seek one 
sort of causal explanation of some process of change, under what con- 
ditions another. 

Leibniz’s accomplishment with the concept of truth in early modern 
philosophy was similar. In his day the extreme rationalists were con- 
tending that all real truth is truth of reason; the extreme empiricists 
were insisting that all truth is ultimately truth of fact. Leibniz saw that 
each contention had something valid in it but that it claimed too much; 
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what was important was to define truth broadly enough so that the 
whole field of considerations contemplated by both sides would be 
covered, and then to find out by impartial examination guided by that 
definition under what conditions one of the partisan contentions is 
sound, under what conditions the other. Thus the distinction, vital to 
subsequent Western thought, between analytic and nonanalytic truth 
was established. 

In our own day something of the same kind has been occurring in 
the new use made of the concept of “value,” especially in the ethical 
field. The utilitarians had been asserting that the major problems of 
ethics can only be adequately analyzed in terms of an ultimate end; the 
followers of Kant had contended that this is possible only in terms of 
a universal law; and other theories were appearing in addition to 
these. By taking over the concept of value, which had already been 
filling a quasi-impartial role in the science of economics, and giving 
it an ultimate place in their debates, ethical philosophers have put 
themselves in a position where this impasse can be ended. When a 
utilitarian and a Kantian state their positions in terms of this neutral 
and more inclusive category, the theories become objectively com- 
parable; it is now possible to clarify, in an unprejudiced framework 
of assumptions, the kind of value that is realized by pursuing the end 
of general happiness and the kind that is realized by applying a uni- 
versal rule to human acts. Instead of being condemned to viewing both 
theories through the hopelessly partisan eyes of one or the other, they 
can be seen in terms of a common and impartial focus. 

The illustration just given from the history of ethical theory brings 
out with special vividness one great virtue — perhaps the most im- 
portant single virtue — of this procedure. What virtue do I have in 
mind? Well, in the absence of such a generic definition and the frame- 
work of conceptual relations which it provides, what are the available 
linguistic instruments that can be employed when one is discussing any 
philosophic issue with an opponent? Evidently, one must either use 
the opponent’s set of definitions, determined by the latter’s implicit 
presuppositions, or else his own. Now one might generously be will- 
ing, in the interest of harmonious and fruitful discussion, to adopt the 
first of these alternatives and try to translate his own position into that 
unaccustomed perspective. But he would find that, with the best will 
in the world, this is not always possible. Some issues that seem relevant 
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to him, and perhaps quite important, cannot be adequately stated in 
the linguistic medium provided by his opponent. 

This is in fact the case with the conflict in the field of ethics between 
utilitarianism and Kantianism. If a utilitarian should attempt to dis- 
cuss his position in the language of Kant, he would meet no difficulty 
in stating, in that medium, his insistence that the happiness of every 
human being is to count equally with the happiness of every other; for 
this is one of the implications of the Kantian categorica] imperative. 
But he would meet a sheer impossibility when he tries to state in that 
language one of his major problems as a utilitarian — how to evalu- 
ate comparatively different sorts of pleasure. For to the Kantian this 
is not an ethical problem at all. Before the latter could deal with it, it 
would have to be split into two questions: first, a psychological one — 
how people actually decide between alternative modes of conduct and 
the consequences expected; and second, an ethical one — how they 
should decide which mode of conduct, if any, is right. In this division, 
the problem as conceived by a utilitarian has disappeared, and has be- 
come replaced by a somewhat different perplexity. Similarly, a Kantian 
would be unable to state in utilitarian language the basic feature of his 
own position, which holds that each human being possesses indefeasible 
moral rights, so that the happiness of all other human beings must be 
regarded as subordinate to them. This conflict brings out clearly the 
fact that, until appropriate generic definitions are established, con- 
structive discussion of the issues involved may be drastically hampered. 
Either the two language systems employed remain at certain points 
quite incomparable with each other, or else one or the other disputant 
must abandon problems that are genuine and important to him because 
of inability to state them in his opponent’s language. 

Another illustration of this serious difficulty appears in a conflict 
between pragmatism on the one hand (especially of the Deweyan 
brand) and realism and positivism on the other. The former champions 
a “method of inquiry” which can be applied to decisions between com- 
parative values in the same way as to the verification of factual re- 
lations. In both cases one engages in “experimentation”; he passes 
from a situation marked by doubt, and by a recognition of the dis- 
tinctions which articulate his perplexity, through specified intermediate 
steps to a “unified” situation in which the doubt is resolved and con- 
fident action may proceed. All the essential entities of logic are defined 
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in terms of this procedure and in such a way that they are equally 
present in both these cases. From this conception of scientific method 
it naturally comes about that there is no way of formulating the 
fundamental differences that are present between the “warranted” 
establishment of a fact and the “warranted” determination of a value. 
Now the clarification of these differences and the solution of problems 
to which they give rise are important matters to a realist or a positivist, 
and he therefore finds it impossible even to state in the pragmatic 
language a question which he is seriously concerned to answer. 

In the light of these illustrations it becomes clear in what respects 
the adoption of the proposed technique requires a change in the par- 
tisan viewpoints held previous to its adoption. It does not, of course, 
commit their champions in advance to any particular conclusions; all 
conclusions regarding the issues at stake remain to be worked out in 
terms of the nonpartisan definition which is being framed. What is 
required is that the defender of any viewpoint recognize that there may 
be something sound in what his opponent is contending for, and be 
willing to discuss the matter in a framework of language that does not 
prejudice the issue between them but allows each full opportunity to 
bring out all considerations that seem to him relevant. The Kantian 
is not committed to accept anything in the utilitarian position; but he 
is committed to the admission that the utilitarian, like himself, is facing 
a genuine ethical problem, that his way of resolving it is at certain 
points a significant alternative to the Kantian way, and that both ways 
need to be clearly stated in impartial terms. 

Let us now describe in general terms this technique of generic 
definition. When conflicts come to light between two or more philo- 
sophic positions, with respect to their implicit or explicit definitions of 
this or that key term, the appropriate thing to do is to frame a neutral 
definition of that term which is inclusive enough to cover the whole 
area of issues about which the contending parties are concerned — pro- 
viding thus a linguistic medium in which all the problems that each of 
them finds challenging can be stated and in which all possible promis- 


ing solutions can be expressed. This neutral formulation thus set up 
will constitute the “‘generic’’ definition of the term involved, and the 
partisan ideas that had been previously taken for granted by the dis- 


puting philosophers will become species under this genus, now capable 
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of being differentiated from each other by impartial adjectives or 
descriptive phrases. 

I propose this technique as a valid general procedure in these situ- 
ations of opposition between philosophic convictions, and so far as I 
can see the only alternative to it is some form of dogmatic insistence, 
open or covert, on one’s own partisan presuppositions as they affect the 
issue under dispute. Much dogmatism of this kind still obtains in 
philosophic discussions, although the dogmatist is usually unconscious 
of the verbal imperialism in which he is engaging. Today it is notice- 
ably evident in connection with the major Western concept of “ex- 
perience” and its derivatives. Empiricists of the positivist school still 
seem inclined to insist that nothing is properly called “experience” 
unless it can be presented as an aggregate or construction of sense data, 
thus rejecting in advance all other conceptions of experience; and 
Deweyan pragmatists (as we have just seen) wish to use their favorite 
adjective “experimental” in such a way as to blur rather than clarify 
the important differences between inquiry about values and inquiry 
about facts. There is, of course, nothing to prevent anyone from defin- 
ing “experience” or “experiment” as he pleases, but in terms of 
methodological fertility there is all the difference in the world between 
a definition whose covert aim (or at least, effect) is to insist upon some 
partisan prejudice and a definition which provides a nonpartisan 
foundation on which a full mutual understanding could be realized and 
a harmonious adjustment of competing positions would have a chance 
to be worked out. When one accepts the responsibility to state his 
position in terms of its relation to such a generic definition, he thereby 
indicates his willingness to view it impartially along with its alterna- 
tives instead of assuming finality for it in its partisan form and de- 
manding implicitly that every other thinker’s position be stated and 
considered in its terms. Most philosophers today will grant the de- 
sirability of transcending this sort of dogmatism; what is needed is a 
logical technique capable of guiding us in doing so. 


III 


For these reasons the adoption of the method of generic definition 
seems to me to be a necessary condition, though of course not a suffi- 
cient one, for success in pursuing the second type of constructive 
philosophizing described in my opening paragraph. There are, how- 
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ever, some objections that can be raised to this procedure; and prob- 
lems arise in connection with its application, to not all of which do I 
see as yet a clear solution. Before closing, I shall try to meet certain 
of the objections, and shall mention two of the problems. 

Objection 1: What will you do with those who continue to insist 
on the absolute truth of their own philosophic definitions? Would you 
expect to persuade a Marxist that there is some virtue in capitalistic 
democracy, or a Plato that there might be some truth in an empirical 
conception of knowledge? Answer: I am writing only for those who 
recognize value in the second main task of philosophy and are pre- 
pared to see their previous presuppositions tossed into an impartial 
hopper along with the presuppositions of their opponents. And I would 
have some hope that Platos of the future — possibly even Marxists — 


might be more amenable to this kind of philosophizing than those of the 
past. 


Objection 2: Your technique seems to assume that an idea on 
which two or more philosophical schools come to agree is for that 
reason shown to be in the right. But may not a single philosopher be 
right against the world? Answer: This objection misinterprets the 


essential purpose of generic definition. It confuses agreement on con- 
clusions (which may or may not be reached) with agreement on the 
terms in which philosophic issues are to be stated. The central purpose 
is to provide a co-operative framework in which questions under dis- 
pute may be fruitfully formulated — formulated in such a way that one 
can see more fully and objectively all that is involved in the various 
conflicting positions. Surely, when philosophers champion different 
answers to the same question, and others are concerned to find out 
where the truth lies on the issues between them, it is a constructive 
step so to define their positions that what each is contending for be- 
comes impartially clear. 

Objection 3: Well, granted that your proposal deals with a real 
problem in philosophic discussion, it still is hard to see anything very 
momentous about it. As you describe these generic definitions of the 
past, all that they consist of seems to be an adding together of previous 
theories in the field and genially saying: “Let’s be friendly about this 
instead of trying to force our notions on each other.” Answer: Even 
this much is an important step, where mutual understanding has been 
obscured by belligerent dogmatism. But more than this happened in 
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these past cases, and perhaps it only happens in this way. Look at 
Aristotle’s achievement again. By the same act of creative imagination 
which gave him his generic definition of causality, he envisioned some- 
thing which had not been clearly envisioned before but which later 
generations could for a long time take for granted — namely, change 
in Nature, as a process capable of being significantly analyzed and 
explained in those four ways, which are related to each other in the 
fashion he brought out. Others had been conscious of change, but not 
in this fruitful interpretative setting. The historical importance of this 
achievement is revealed by the fact that Aristotle’s conception of 
change? and how to explain it dominated Western thought as long as 
the teleological hierarchy which it metaphysically presupposed was 
generally accepted. The same conclusions can be affirmed about Leib- 
niz’ conception of truth, and one might justifiably hope that a satis- 


factory generic definition of meaning today would be equally sig- 
nificant. 


From these objections I turn to two sample difficulties which arise 
in applying the technique described above. They imply no defect in 
the technique itself, but none the less challenge solution. An answer 


to them would give needed practical guidance. 

One of these-difficulties is suggested by the history of the term just 
considered, as we trace its meaning from ancient times down to the 
‘present. When Aristotle dealt with the problem of causality in his day, 
he resolved it by assigning this term itself a generic definition, reducing 
to species under it the partisan theories of causality which he found 
hopelessly competing with each other. For a millennium and a half 
thereafter his solytion seemed satisfactory to influential Western 
thinkers ; all serious problems about causality were amicably discussed 
in terms of the linguistic framework he provided. In early modern 
times a different solution appeared to be needed. The term “causality” 
came to be given a narrower meaning, analogous to what Aristotle had 
meant by his concept of “efficient’’ causality, and other species of 
causal relationship came to be referred to by other terms, such as the 
term “ground” or the term “law.” A general question arises here, to 
which a general solution would be desirable: Under what conditions, 
in these cases of philosophic conflict, should a category under dispute 
be itself given a generic definition, the partisan competitors being re- 





? In Aristotle’s terminology, “motion.” 
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duced to the status of species; and under what conditions should some 
new term be invented to fill the generic role and the category in dis- 
pute be assigned a subordinate position as one of its species? It may 
be, of course, that no general answer to this question will be possible, 
and that wise discrimination on this point will always remain a matter 
of art and never become one of logical principle. 


The other difficulty arises when we attempt to apply this technique 
to the task of establishing a mutual philosophic understanding between 
Eastern and Western philosophy. Due to its importance, this task 
provides a crucial test of any method aiming to facilitate the impartial 
interpretation of contrasting philosophies in an appropriate linguistic 
framework. Now the special difficulty in its case is this. When our aim 
is to express divergent positions that have arisen in a common cultural 
background in terms of an inclusive perspective, it is always possible 
to find some usable impartial concept of the kind illustrated above, 
even though ingenuity may be required to discover or construct it. 
Our linguistic resources always can provide some neutral generic 
term under which the rival contentions can be plausibly conceived as 
falling. 


But when sets of categories belonging to the philosophies of different 
cultural traditions are in question, where shall we find the generic con- 
cept needed to perform this role? Those categories themselves are 
difficult enough to handle in this situation; there is no precise equiva- 
lent in the language (or languages) of one culture for any philosophic 
category that has acquired its meaning in another. There is always a 
puzzling problem how to render such English terms as “spirit,” “ex- 
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perience,” “actuality,” into an Eastern language, and a similar prob- 
lem in endeavoring to translate dharma, karma, li, tao, into a Western 
one. Apparently the meaning of such words embodies and depends 
upon the distinctive genius of the Western or the Indian or the 
Chinese philosophic tradition as a whole; and that distinctive genius 
in each case is quite different from what it is in the others. What then 
can be done? How can these meanings be compared? It would appear 
that in order even to commence any fruitful comparative analysis in 
this situation we need what is as yet nonexistent — namely, a universal 
and nonpartisan language shared by all peoples, in terms of which the 
unique philosophic genius of each and hence the precise meaning of 
its categories could be impartially stated. Is it one of the major tasks 
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of irenic philosophizing to create such a language? And how should 
one go about it to carry through such a task? 

I do not wish to imply that this difficulty is insuperable. Its solution 
will in any event be a lengthy and gradual process. Perhaps the pre- 
liminary steps toward a solution are already being taken, in the minds 
of those who are beginning to gain familiarity with both Eastern and 
Western categories, in their historical and cultural setting. Such 
familiarity is surely a prerequisite to any further progress in this 
direction, and when it has been sufficiently gained we shall, I believe, 
be able to see in what way and with what promise of success the tech- 
nique of generic definition can here be employed. But until that time 
arrives this difficulty will remain a challenging one. 

In these pages I have expressed the conviction that philosophy will 
in the future continue to be what it has been in the past — an agent of 
intellectual progress, both in the form of creating and developing new 
general ideas and in the form of rendering mutually intelligible and 
impartially comparable ideas already at hand. I have examined a funda- 
mental linguistic problem which arises in the second of these two 
pursuits. I have proposed a technical procedure for solving one major 
aspect of this problem. I have illustrated it historically and in its 
application to contemporary issues, and have discussed some objections 
and difficulties to which it gives rise. No philosophic enterprise seems 
to me more important today than the quest for appropriate generic 
definitions of such basic terms as “experience,” “reality,” “value,” 
“usage,” along with those discussed above. Without them, misunder- 
standing and needless conflict will continue to haunt our debates. 


E. A. BURTT 
Cornell University 





THE TASK OF DEFINING 
A WORK OF ART 


O* of the foremost problems of aesthetics has been to provide 
a definition (or an analysis, or an explication, or an elucidation) 
of the notion of a work of art. The solutions given by aestheticians to 
this problem have often been violently opposed to one another; e.g., 
contrast Tolstoi’s answer with that of his predecessors. There is no 
doubt that the problem is a difficult one. But what I should like to 
consider here is just why it is so difficult. In this way I hope to make 
clear what is involved in such a definition and what an aesthetician 
must do, whether he knows it or not, to justify his definition of a work 
of art. 


I 


Suppose a child does not understand what a book is, is merely puz- 
zled by people speaking about books. One of the many means at hand 
to help him grasp the use of that word “book” would be simply to show 
him a book. But one would not help or try to help him by picking out a 
pocket book, or a diary with blank pages, or a loose-leaf note book. 
What is wanted here is a perhaps fat book, but not too fat, with a hard 
cover, perhaps a gold-lettered leather-bound book. If someone doesn’t 
know but wants to know what a table is, to learn the use of the word 
“table,” it would not do to begin by showing him an esoteric table with 
ninety-six legs, only six inches high. Again one would take a good 
solid oak table with a modest number of legs, an ordinary, everyday 
sort of table, not a cabinet maker’s nightmare. If we begin with a 
clear-cut case, one no one would ordinarily be tempted to dispute, we 
can then shift to the less clear-cut, the disputed, cases. A clear-cut case 
is a place to start from. 

What would a clear-cut case of a work of art be? One is inclined to 
say a painting like Poussin’s “The Rape of the Sabine Women,” or Da 
Vinci’s “Mona Lisa,” or Rembrandt’s “Night Watch,” would do here, 
that no one would want to object. But suppose someone were to say, 
“No, none of these are works of art.” If, when we pointed to an ordi- 
nary everyday sort of table, someone were to object, “No, that’s not a 
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table,” we could and should say he was clearly confused, in one way or 
another. Maybe he imagined we had not pointed at the table, that we 
had pointed at a chair; or we might suppose that he supposed the 
word “table” was only and always applied to multiplication tables; 
and so forth. Perhaps cultivated confusion at a sophisticated level, but 
nothing else but confusion, could be the root of a dispute over our 
clear-cut example of a table; but a refusal to call the Poussin, or the 
Da Vinci, or even the Rembrandt a work of art, need not be the blos- 
som of a merely blooming confusion. For it is in fact possible to dis- 
pute whether any particular painting is a work of art or not, and 
people do dispute such questions, in a way that it is not in fact possible 
to dispute whether any particular object is a table or not. 


And this is to say simply that there are and can be no clear-cut cases 
of works of art in quite the same sense as there can be such clear-cut 
cases of tables, chairs, and so forth. That this is so stems partly from 
the fact that there are many uses of the phrase “work of art” in a way 
in which there are very few uses of the word “table.” (For even though 
the word “table” does have many diverse uses, e.g., one can speak of 
multiplication tables, dinner tables, table lands, etc., there are very few 


uses of the word “table” in connection with those ordinary everyday 
objects that one customarily sits at and eats off of, i.e., tables. But in 
this sense, there are many distinct and different and even “competing” 
uses of the phrase “work of art.”) And it also stems partly from the 
fact that among these many uses of the phrase “work of art,” some are 
aptly described as laudatory or eulogistic. The many reasons why this 
is so will, I trust, become clear in the course of this discussion. For the 
time being, even though the examples of works of art which I have 
cited might not or need not be accepted by everyone, they are the 
clearest cases available, and as such they provide a useful base for our 
explorations. 

In selecting a clear-cut example of a carpenter’s hammer, one could 
choose a hammer with a handle exactly twelve and three-quarters 
inches long. Perhaps the title of the book we pointed to, the leather- 
bound book with gold lettering, was Anna Karenina. But in describ- 
ing or talking about the example of a hammer to a child who did not 
grasp the use of the word, one would not say, “The handle of the 
hammer is exactly twelve and three-quarters inches long.” Instead, 
one would be much more apt to say, “The handle of the hammer is 
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about a foot long,” or something of that sort. In the kind of case we 
have envisaged, the former statement would, at best, be altogether 
misleading. Whether a description is liable to mislead depends roughly 
on why it is wanted. In describing the clear-cut case of a hammer, 
when we want to help someone understand how the word “hammer” 
is used, we mention those facts about the object that make it, in fact, 
such a clear-cut case. That is why we would not say, “The handle of 
the hammer is exactly twelve and three quarters inches long.’”’ This 
really does not matter; it does not affect and is entirely irrelevant to 
the status of the example as a clear-cut case. But the fact that the 
handle is about a foot long is really relevant here. Similarly, we would 
not mention the particular title of the book, which we were using as a 
clear-cut case; but the fact that it had a title would be relevant. 


Suppose we point to Poussin’s “The Rape of the Sabine Women” 
as our clearest available case of a work of art. We could describe it by 
saying, first, that it is a painting. Secondly, it was made, and what is 
more, made deliberately and self-consciously with obvious skill and 
care, by Nicolas Poussin. Thirdly, the painter intended it to be dis- 
played in a place where it could be looked at and appreciated, where 
it could be contemplated and admired. In short, he intended it to be 
treated in a way very much like the way that works of art are cus- 
tomarily treated. In saying this I do not wish to suggest that Poussin 
intended his work to be exhibited in a museum gallery. I do not know, 
but I would suppose the painting was intended to be hung in some 
chateau, or something of that sort. So perhaps in this respect the 
painting is not treated in the way intended by the painter. But there is 
good reason to believe that the painter did intend the painting to be 
displayed in an appropriate manner, to be treated with care, and to be 
preserved for as long as possible. And there is good reason to believe 
that Poussin did intend the painting to be contemplated, studied, ¢ b- 
served, admired, criticized, and discussed by some people, if not by 
just any people. Fourthly, the painting is or was exhibited in a museum 
gallery where people do contemplate, study, observe, admire, criticize, 
and discuss it. What I wish to refer to here by speaking of contemplat- 
ing, studying, and observing a painting, is simply what we may do 
when we are concerned with a painting like this. For example, when 
we look at this painting by Poussin, we may attend to its sensuous 
features, to its “look and feel.” Thus we attend to the play of light 
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and color, to dissonances, contrasts, and harmonies of hues, values, 
and intensities. We notice patterns and pigmentation, textures, deco- 
rations, and embellishments. We may also attend to the structure, 
design, composition, and organization of the work. Thus we look for 
unity, and we also look for variety, for balance and movement. We 
attend to the formal interrelations and cross connections in the work, 
to its underlying structure. We are concerned with both two-dimen- 
sional and three-dimensional movements, the balance and opposition, 
thrust and recoil, of spaces and volumes. We attend to the sequences, 
overlaps, and rhythms of line, form, and color. We may also attend to 
the expressive, significarit, and symbolic aspects of the work. Thus we 
attend to the subject matter, to the scene depicted, and to the inter- 
relations between the formal structure and the scene portrayed. We 
attend to the emotional character of the presented forms, and so forth. 
This is, very roughly, what I have in mind when I speak of contemplat- 
ing, studying, and observing this Poussin painting. (Lest there be any 
misunderstanding, let me say explicitly that I am not saying that when 
ordinary people either contemplate or study or observe or attend to or 
look at or in any way concern themselves with this Poussin painting, 
they do in fact always attend to or concern themselves with all of the 
aspects of the painting that I have here mentioned. This is plainly 
untrue. But it is true that some people, when they look at this painting, 
are concerned with some of its many aspects that I have mentioned, 
while other people concern themselves with other of its aspects. And 
it is true, certainly, that all of these aspects of the painting are attended 
to at one time or another, and occasionally even all by one very un- 
ordinary person at one time.) Fifthly, this work is a representational 
painting with a definite subject matter; it depicts a certain mytho- 
logical scene. Sixthly, the painting has an elaborate and certainly com- 
plex formal structure. Finally, the painting is a good painting. And 
this is to say simply that the Poussin painting is worth contemplating, 
studying, and observing in the way I have ever so roughly described. 

It must be clear that whether the Poussin painting does or does not 
in fact fit the description that I have given is totally irrelevant to what 
I am saying. For example, it is at least within the nebulous realm of 
possibility that I am much mistaken in saying it is a good painting. It 
is even more than merely possible that I have been misinformed about 
Poussin’s intentions. And maybe I have made other mistakes as well. 
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But whether this is so or not does not in the least matter, for I am not 
trying to show that the Poussin painting is in fact a work of art. 
Rather I am trying to clarify what may be meant by saying that the 
Poussin painting is a work of art. What is important here is this: Be- 
cause I believe the Poussin painting does fit the description I have 
given, I believe that it is, and I have chosen it as, one of the clearest 
available cases of a work of art. Our concern here is only with the 
description and not with whether the description fits the particular 
case. Each of the various facts mentioned in the foregoing description 
are characteristic of a work of art; it is these characteristics that con- 
cern us. 

In order to make clear what the difficulties are in formulating and 
justifying a definition of a work of art, in the following section I shall 
present what I take to be an adequate definition based on the preceding 
account of the Poussin painting. However, I shall not here attempt to 
show that the definition is in fact adequate. 


II 


All of the characteristics mentioned in the preceding description of 


the Poussin painting together constitute a set of characteristics. Sev- 
eral characteristics taken together constitute a set of characteristics if 
and only if all of the characteristics mentioned are relevant in de- 
termining whether something is or is not a work of art and if they are 
the only characteristics that are so relevant. Anything possessing all 
of these characteristics can then be said to be a characteristic case. 
Consequently, if the Poussin painting does in fact fit the description 
given above, it is such a characteristic case. 

The set of characteristics given provides us with a set of sufficient 
conditions for something’s being a work of art. Anything clearly satis- 
fying these conditions can be said to be a work of art in exactly the 
same sense of the phrase “work of art” in which the Poussin painting 
can be said to be a work of art. It is important to notice that I said 
“clearly satisfying these conditions.”” The word “clearly” is crucial 
here. There is a temptation to say that the preceding description of 
the Poussin painting provides nothing more than a rough schema of 
what could be said about the work. This is not quite true, but it is a 
way of emphasizing the truth that there is a great deal of latitude in the 
various details of the description given. For example, one of the facts 
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mentioned about the Poussin painting was that it is a representational 
work. Suppose we now consider a statue of Praxiteles: are we to say 
that it is representational? Someone might say that a statue cannot be 
representational in quite the same sense in which a painting can be. 
On the other hand, it could be claimed that both a statue and a painting 
can be said to be representational, in the very same sense of the word, 
but that they are merely different species of representative works. 
Again, someone might say that a sculptor does not make a statue in 
quite the same sense in which a painter makes his painting. And again 
it could be said that there is no difference in sense but only a difference 
in species. And this kind of question can be raised in connection with 
each of the characteristics mentioned. 

I take it that we are inclined to speak of a difference in sense when 
we are impressed by, or wish to stress, dissimilarities. But when we 
are impressed by, or wish to stress, similarities, we are then inclined 
to speak of a mere difference in species. Now by speaking of a case 
that “clearly” satisfies the conditions given above, I mean to refer to a 
case in which there is no inclination to speak of a shift in sense with 
respect to any of the characteristics listed. Unless this point is attended 
to, it might mistakenly seem that we do not have a set of sufficient 
conditions, for one can conjure up some curious cases. 

Suppose an object were found, satisfying the conditions given above, 
but with this one eccentricity: the scene depicted, and consequently 
the formal structure as well, changed periodically, without being 
changed. Imagine an object fitting the description, but having the 
peculiarity that, without being moved, it moved occasionally about the 
room. Thus in a way these odd objects behave somewhat like living 
organisms. One could be somewhat reluctant to call these things works 
of art. It would indeed be difficult to know what to say. Shall we say 
that our set of characteristics does not, therefore, provide a set of 
sufficient conditions? For we have not mentioned the fact that the 
object is a stable object, that it does not change or move about period- 
ically of its own accord. This would be a mistake. We should be un- 
certain whether these odd objects were works of art solely because we 
should be uncertain whether they did in fact fit the description which 
we have given. It would be queer to say of an object that it was a 
painting and that it periodically moved about the room of its own 
accord. It would be equally queer to say of an object that it was a 
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painting depicting a certain scene and that the scene periodically 
changed of its own accord. For facts like these cast doubt on whether 
the object is a painting in the sense of the word “painting” originally 
intended, and on whether the painting depicts a scene in the sense of 
the phrase “depicts a scene” originally intended. But if an object does 
clearly satisfy the conditions stated, there can be no doubt but that it 
can be said to be a work of art in the very same sense of the phrase 
“work of art” in which the Poussin painting can be said to be a work 
of art. 

Although the above set of characteristics provides a set of sufficient 
conditions, it does not provide a set of necessary and sufficient con- 
ditions. No one of the characteristics listed is necessarily a character- 
istic of a work of art. But a definition in terms of necessary and suf- 
ficient conditions is merely one kind of definition, one way of describ- 
ing the use of a word or phrase. Another kind of definition, and the 
kind we are here concerned with, is one in terms of various subsets of 
a set of characteristics, or, in less exotic language, in terms of simi- 
larities to what I have called a characteristic case, a case in which an 
entire set of characteristics is exemplified.! The following examples 
should serve to clarify what is meant by speaking of similarities to a 
characteristic case. 

Suppose we have a naturally formed stone object that has the shape 
of a woman reclining. Indeed, it looks as though some sculptor has 
fashioned it, though we know that this is not the case. What is more, it 
is worth contemplating, studying, and observing in a way analogous to 
the way described in connection with the Poussin painting. Further 
suppose that people do in fact contemplate, study, and observe it, that 
it is displayed in a museum, and so forth. In virtue of its similarities 
to the characteristic case, this object can be said to be a work of art. 
The points of similarity between this object and the Poussin painting 
constitute a particular subset of the set of characteristics listed above. 


Imagine this sort of case: we have a nonrepresentational painting, 
deliberately made by an artist, who intended it to be exhibited and 





* Let me note that I am deeply indebted to Professor Max Black, both through 
his published papers and from discussions with him, for many of the ideas in 
this paper. In particular, I have, I trust, here profited from his account of a 
definition in terms of overlapping and interacting criteria; cf. “The Definition 
of Scientific Method,” Science and Civilization, ed. by R. C. Stauffer (Madison, 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1949). 
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displayed, and who wanted people to contemplate, study, and observe 
it. But in fact the painting is not worth contemplating, studying, and 
observing. What is more, no one does bother with it at all. It is not 
exhibited, displayed, and so forth; rather it is buried away in some 
cellar. This too, in virtue of its similarities to the characteristic case, 
can be said to be a work of art. Again, the points of similarity between 
this work and the characteristic case constitute another subset of the 
set of characteristics given above. 

In each of the preceding examples, when it was said that the object 
was a work of art in virtue of its similarities to the characteristic case, 
it was implicitly assumed that the similarities noted were sufficient to 
warrant the claim that the objects were works of art. No rule can be 
given to determine what is or is not a sufficient degree of similarity to 
warrant such a claim. If for one reason or another the dissimilarities 
become impressive (and what impresses one need not impress an- 
other), one is then reluctant to call the object a work of art. For ex- 
ample, a Greek vase is, in many ways, similar toa New England bean 
pot. Both are artifacts; both were made to serve domestic purposes ; 
neither was intended to stand in a museum; and so forth. Nonethe- 
less, a Greek vase is a work of art while a New England bean pot is 
not. To see that this is so, consider those points of similarity between a 
Greek vase and the Poussin painting that are also points of dissimilar- 
ity between a Greek vase and a New England bean pot. We do not, in 
fact, treat a New England bean pot in a way similar to the way we 
treat the Poussin painting; whereas we do, in fact, treat a Greek vase 
in a way quite similar to the way we treat the Poussin painting. We 
set up Greek vases on pedestals; we do display and exhibit them in 
museums and galleries, and what is more, it is worth while to do so. 
We do not in fact contemplate, study, observe, admire, criticize, and 
discuss bean pots in a way that we do Greek vases or in the way that 
we do the Poussin painting; furthermore, it seems most unlikely that 
it would be worth while to do so. Unlike bean pots, and like the Poussin 
painting, many Greek vases are representational. One is inclined to 
speak, and one does speak, of the formal structure of a Greek vase in 
a way similar to the way one speaks of the formal structure of the 
Poussin painting. We do not, in fact, speak of the formal structure 
of a bean pot, nor is there usually any inclination to do so. Now if one 
starts, as it were, from the Poussin painting and then shifts to the 
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Greek vase, one begins to feel the strain. For a Greek vase was not 
(or so we are supposing) intended to be treated in a way similar to the 
way the Poussin painting is treated. It was designed to fulfill a specific 
utilitarian function. Many Greek vases are not representational. They 
were not, in the time of the Greeks (or so we are supposing), set up 
on pedestals. They were not displayed and exhibited in museums and 
galleries. They were not contemplated, studied, observed, admired, 
criticized, and discussed in a way similar to the way in which the 
Poussin painting is. One begins to feel the strain in speaking of a 
Greek vase as a work of art. Now if one tries to speak of a bean pot 
as a work of art, the strain becomes too great. We have reached a 
breaking point, and one is inclined to say things like, “A bean pot 
cannot be classed as a work of art.” It is only a matter of degree. 
Finally, neither a poem, nor a novel, nor a musical composition can 
be said to be a work of art in the same sense of the phrase in which a 
painting or a statue or a vase can be said to be a work of art. For such 
things as poems, novels, musical compositions, possess none of the 
characteristics listed in our set of characteristics. E.g., a poem is not 
exhibited or displayed; one does not contemplate, study, and observe 
a poem; a poem is not representational; and so forth. And even 
though a poem may seem to possess some of the characteristics listed, 
for one can and does speak of a good poem, the dissimilarities between 
what is meant in speaking of a good poem and what is meant in speak- 
ing of a good painting are sufficiently impressive to warrant our saying 
it is a different sense of the word “good.” All of this, however, does 
not show that one cannot reasonably use the phrase “work of art” to 
refer to poems, novels, musical compositions, as well as to paintings. 
If one wished to describe a use of the phrase “work of art” in which 
there is such a systematic shift in sense, one could do so in terms of 
several sets of characteristics. One would take a clear-cut case of a 
poem and obtain a set of characteristics, then a clear-cut case of a novel 
and obtain another set, and so forth. Then something would be a work 
of art, in this use of the phrase, if it possessed some subset of the set 
of characteristics pertaining to paintings, or some subset of the set of 
characteristics pertaining to poems, and so forth. This may seem an 
extremely complex way of using the phrase “work of art,” but it is 
actually often used in somewhat this way by critics who speak of the 
“art of painting,” the “art of poetry,” and so forth. Such a “blanket” 
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use of the phrase may be warranted by the fact, if it is a fact, that each 
set of characteristics is analogous in composition to every other set; 
e.g., the analogue of contemplating a painting is reading a poem, the 
analogue of a good painting is a good poem, the analogue of display is 
publish, and so forth. 

There is no need to elaborate this definition any further for the 
purposes of this discussion. The preceding account is sufficiently ex- 


plicit to stir up and bring to the surface all the important difficulties 
that must be noted here. 


Ill 


The definition just given provides a rough description of only one 
use of the phrase “work of art.” But this phrase is and has been used 
in many ways. So long as art remains what it has always been, some- 
thing changing and varied, so long as there are artistic revolutions, 
the phrase “work of art,” or some equivalent locution, will continue 
to be used in many ways. For when such revolutions occur, there is 
inevitably a shift in some uses of the phrase “work of art.” Some 
understanding of the nature of the disputes that occur over what is 
and what is not a work of art during such periods of artistic revolution 
is essential to an understanding of what an aesthetician is doing in 
offering some one, and only one, definition of a work of art. 

When nonrepresentational and abstract painting first attracted atten- 
tion in the early part of this century, many people complained bitterly 
that the nonrepresentational and abstract works were not works of 
art. Thus one critic wrote: “The farce will end when people look at 
Post-Impressionist pictures as Mr. Sargent looked at those shown in 
London, ‘absolutely skeptical as to their having any claim whatever to 
being works of art.’’’* Other critics insisted, with equal vehemence, 
that the Post-Impressionist paintings most certainly were works of 
art. If one looks with an impartial eye at these disputes between the 
traditional and the modern critics, one thing is quite clear. In many 
cases the parties to the disputes were using the phrase “work of art” 
in more or less different ways. Indeed, the modern critics, the de- 
fenders of the new works, were introducing a more or less novel use 
of the phrase. To see that this is so, it is necessary to attend to some 





* Royal Cortissoz, “The Post-Impressionist Illusion,” Three Papers on “Mod- 
ernist Art,” (New York, Amer. Acad. of Arts and Letters, 1924), p. 42. Re- 
printed from Century Magazine, April, 1913. 
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of the typical complaints that were voiced against mcdern art by the 
traditional critics. 


In a review of the first exhibition of modern art in America, Mr. 
Kenyon Cox claimed that 


the real meaning of this Cubist movement is nothing else than the total destruc- 
tion of the art of painting — that art of which the dictionary definition is “the 
art of representing, by means of figures and colors applied on a surface, objects 
presented to the eye or to the imagination.”... Now the total destruction of 
painting as a representative art is a thing which a lover of painting could hardly 
envisage with entire equanimity, yet one may admit that such a thing might take 
place and yet an art remain that should have its own value. A Turkish rug or a 
tile from the Alhambra is nearly without representative purpose, but it has in- 
trinsic beauty and some conceivable use. The important question is what it is 
proposed to substitute for this art of painting which the world has cherished 
since there were men definitely differentiated from beasts. Having abolished the 
representation of nature and all forms of recognized and traditional decoration ; 
what will the “modernists” give us instead ?* 


It is often erroneously supposed that traditional critics held repre- 
sentation to be a necessary characteristic of a work of art. This is not 
true. Such critics did maintain that it was a relevant characteristic, 
but few insisted it was necessary in that without representation there 
could be no work of art. What is true is that traditional critics weighted 


this characteristic enormously, so that it was of paramount importance 
in determining whether a given work was or was not a work of art. 
In their reaction against this view, some of the modern critics have 
apparently gone to the extreme of suggesting that representation is 
wholly irrelevant to art.* In this respect, our definition would be apt 
to satisfy neither a conservative traditional critic nor an extreme 
modern critic. The shift in the notion of a work of art that was brought 
about through the modern developments was, with respect to the 
question of representation, primarily a shift in emphasis, and only 
secondarily a shift with respect to necessary conditions. The point is 
that representation was of paramount importance in virtue of the fact 
that “accurate” representation played the role of a necessary condition 
in determining what was and was not a good painting. This leads us to 
another point of difference between the traditional and modern critics. 

I am inclined to suppose both traditional and modern critics would 





*“The ‘Modern’ Spirit in Art,” op. cit., pp. 6-8. Reprinted from Harper’s 
Weekly, March 15, 1913. 

*Cf. Clive Bell, Art, pp. 28-30, where such a view is, or seems to be, sug- 
gested. 
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accept the seventh characteristic listed in our definition, viz., that the 
work be a good one, as a relevant characteristic of a work of art. 
(Whether they considered it to be a necessary characteristic is a diffi- 
cult question that need not concern us here.) But it is fairly obvious 
that what the traditional critics meant in speaking of a good painting 
or a good drawing was somewhat different from what the modern 
critics meant. For example, Mr. Royal Cortissoz, in reviewing the first 
exhibition of modern art in America, severely criticized Van Gogh’s 
drawing. 


The laws of perspective are strained. Landscape and other natural forms are set 
awry. So simple an object as a jug containing some flowers is drawn with the 
uncouthness of the immature, even childish, executant. From the point of view 
of the Post-Impressionist prophet, all this may be referred to inventive genius 
beating out a new artistic language. I submit that it is explained rather by in- 
competence suffused with egotism.® 

Somewhat later in his review, while discussing Matisse’s drawing, 
Mr. Cortissoz stated that 

whatever his ability may be, it is swamped in the contortions of his misshapen 
figures. The fact is that real genius in these matters will out. Degas, who has 
been all his life a disciple of Ingres, uses a magic of draftmanship akin to that of 
his idol, though the style and spirit of his work are wholly his own.° 

It is, I take it, fairly clear that Mr. Cortissoz’ notion of a good draw- 
ing, of a good painting, would today be objected to. For he, together 
with most traditional critics, apparently held that a necessary condi- 
tion (though not, of course, a sufficient condition as is sometimes 
naively supposed) for a drawing to be considered a good drawing is 
that the perspective be “true,” the form “realistic,” and so forth. Few 
if any critics today would subscribe to this view. 

Perhaps the clearest indication of the fact that the modern critics 
were using the phrase “work of art” in a more or less novel way is to 
be found in the oft-repeated charge that the new works had broken 
with tradition. For in claiming that there had been such a break, the 
traditional critics can be taken as claiming that the degree of similarity 
between the new works and those accepted in the tradition as works of 
art was insufficient to warrant the claim that the new works were 
works of art. The dissimilarities were felt to be overwhelming; the 
gap was held to be too great to bridge. The modern critics, of course, 
denied that there had been any such rupture, at least not with the 


5 Op. cit., p. 31. * Ibid., pp. 36-37. 
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tradition as they saw it; rather they insisted that tradition had been 
reasonably extended and developed. They repudiated the charge of a 
complete break by exhuming and pointing to the works of such people 
as El Greco to justify the modern use of distortion, just as somewhat 
later the Surrealists were to exhume the works of Acrimboldo and 
Bosch in an effort to make their own fantasies more palatable to the 
public. It is for this reason, among others, that the works of Matisse 
have so often been compared with Egyptian portraits, Japanese prints, 
and so forth, while the similarities between Picasso’s work and prac- 
tically everything in any tradition have been set forth exhaustively. 
Whether modern art did in fact break with European tradition is not 
a point that need concern us. But the fact that the tradition was at 
least extended cannot be denied and is here relevant. For this is merely 
another way of saying that there was some shift in the notion of a 
work of art. Let it be quite clear that I am not claiming to have here 
shown that the modern critics were introducing a somewhat novel use 
of the phrase “work of art.” To show that such was the case, it would 
be necessary to present a great deal more evidence than I have done. 
But everything about the disputes between the traditional and the 
modern critics certainly suggests that the modern critics were in fact 
using the phrase “work of art’ in a somewhat novel way. And if the 
likelihood of this is granted, that is sufficient for the purposes of this 
discussion. 

Once it is realized that the modern critics were most likely using 
the phrase “work of art” in a somewhat novel way, there is, or is apt 
to be, a temptation to say that the disputes between the traditional and 
the modern critics were merely verbal. For one may be inclined to say 
that in a modern critic’s use of the phrase, the new works were in fact 
works of art, while in a traditional critic’s use, they were not. But this 
is a temptation which we must certainly resist. Even though it may be 
true that the new works were works of art in a modern critic’s use of 
the phrase, and were not works of art in a traditional critic’s use, it 
would be quite absurd to think that, therefore, the disputes were merely 
verbal. The disputes, in part, arose from conflicting decisions over 
the way to use the phrase “work of art,” but such decisions were not 
and certainly need not be thought arbitrary. Decisions may not be true 
or false, but they can be reasonable or unreasonable, wise or unwise. 
In efiect, the traditional critics maintained that their decision to use 
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the phrase “work of art” in a traditional way was the most reasonable 
one, and consequently their use of the phrase was the most reasonable 
use ; the modern critics made exactly the same claim in favor of their 
own somewhat radical use of the phrase. Sometimes these claims were 
made explicitly ; at other times, such a claim is implicit in the criticism, 
favorable or unfavorable, given to the new works. To understand what 
is involved in such a claim and what is meant by speaking of a “reason- 
able use” of a word or phrase, it is necessary to see why it may be 
important to use a word or phrase in one way rather than another, 
and what there is that may be worth arguing about. 


IV 


There is no sense in speaking of a “reasonable use” of a word or 
phrase in vacuo. What is or is not a reasonable use depends on the 
particular context in which the question is raised, on the kind of con- 
siderations involved, and so forth. For example, if you want to be 
understood, you are well advised to use your words in some ordinary 
and familiar way ; but if being understood is not at issue, this advice is 
not to the point. Not being understood may be one consequence of 
using a word or phrase in a particular way, but there may be other 
consequences, and consequences of a different kind. For example, it is, 
I suppose, no part of the meaning or the use of the phrase “excessive 
speed” that if a driver of a vehicle involved in an accident is held to 
have been driving at an excessive speed, he is likely to suffer certain 
penalties under the law. But even though this may be said to be no 
part of the use of the phrase, it is nevertheless an important fact which 
a jurist must keep in mind when attempting to specify the use of the 
phrase in a court of law. It would be unwise, for example, to lay down 
a ruling that would constitute a precedent for taking excessive speed 
to be any speed over posted limits. For a man may drive at a speed 
greater than the posted limit in an attempt to avoid an impending 
accident. It would be unreasonable to penalize him for making the 
attempt if it happened that even so he was unable to avoid the accident. 

What I am saying is that once the legal consequences and implica- 
tions of declaring a person to have been driving at an excessive speed 
are relatively fixed, we can then, in the light of these consequences and 
on the basis of certain moral and legal notions concerning the purposes 
to be accomplished by means of these consequences, say what is or is 
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not a reasonable definition and a reasonable use of the phrase “‘exces- 
sive speed” in a court of law. (One can, of course, reverse this process 
and argue that once the notion of excessive speed is fairly well fixed 
in the sense indicated above, it is unreasonable to penalize a man mere- 
ly for driving at an excessive speed. Thus someone could argue that 
his use of the phrase in the sense indicated above was reasonable, the 
consequences that are likely to occur in the course of using the phrase 
unreasonable. In a sense, the use of the phrase and the significant legal 
consequences likely to occur in the course of using the phrase each 
provide a standpoint for criticism. We can criticize either the use of 
the phrase in terms of the fairly fixed legal consequences or the legal 
consequences in terms of the fairly fixed use.) 

To ask “What are the consequences and implications of something’s 
being considered a work of art?” is to ask an equivocal question to 
which there can be no univocal answer. We must first know in what 
context we are to suppose the phrase “work of art” is being used. (Just 
so one can speak of the consequences of using the phrase “excessive 
speed” in one way or another only when the context is specified. In a 
court of law the use of such a phrase may have significant conse- 


quences which, in some other context, simply are not forthcoming. ) 
In the context where critical disputes are carried on, there are in fact 
many significant consequences arising from the fact that a certain type 
of work is considered a work of art. For disputes between critics are 
not private affairs. They are carried on in a social context, and they 
are significant only when set in the framework provided by such a 
context. 


It is, I suppose, no part of the meaning or the use of the phrase 
“work of art” that if a certain type of work is considered a work of 
art, works of this type will eventually find their way into a public 
museum. Nonetheless, public funds will, in fact, be spent on these 
works. The public will be advised to see and study such works. Books 
will be written and read about them, and so on. These are in fact some 
of the present characteristic social consequences of something’s being 
considered a work of art in Western society. The social consequences 
and implications of something’s being considered a work of art have 
varied in time, and no doubt they will continue to do so. For they are 
merely an aspect of the particular role art plays in a particular society, 
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and as the character of the society changes, the role of art in the society 
may also change, together with the characteristic social consequences 
and implications of something’s being considered a work of art in that 
society. Now although the traditional and the modern critics almost 
certainly disagreed about the specific characteristics of a work of art, 
they agreed both in their desires and in their expectations with regard 
to the characteristic social consequences and implications of some- 
thing’s being considered a work of art. Their agreement in this respect 
lent substance to their disputes over the use of the phrase “work of 
art.” Indeed, the traditional critics explicitly and with great vehemence 
maintained that the Post-Impressionist works ought not to be placed 
in museums; that the public funds ought not to be spent on them; 
that the public would be ill-advised to spend its time looking at them 
or reading books about them; and so forth. All of this the modern 
critics explicitly and emphatically denied. (And this is one obvious 
reason why it would be quite absurd to call such disputes merely 
verbal.) Now to determine whether a certain type of work ought or 
ought not to be placed in a museum, purchased with public funds, and 
sO on, it is necessary to consider what purposes it is to serve when 
once it has been purchased, when public funds have been spent on it, 
and so on. And this is to say that in order to determine what is or is 
not a reasonable use of the phrase “work of art,” it is necessary to 
consider not only the characteristic social consequences and implica- 
tions of something’s being considered a work of art, but also the pur- 
poses to be accomplished by means of these consequences — i.e., the 
various functions of a work of art in society. The role that the functions 
of a work of art play in determining whether a particular use of the 
phrase “work of art” is reasonable or not, may be clarified by the 
following example. 

Consider the second characteristic mentioned in our definition of 
a work of art, viz., that the work be made, deliberately and self- 
consciously with obvious skill and care, by some person. The traditional 
view would be that this is a necessary characteristic of a work of art. 
E.g., in Art as Experience, Dewey writes : 
Suppose, for the sake of illustration, that a finely wrought object, one whose 
texture and proportions are highly pleasing in perception, has been believed to 


be a product of some primitive people. Then there is discovered evidence that 
proves it to be an accidental natural product. As an external thing, it is now 
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precisely what it was before. Yet at once it ceases to be a work of art and 
becomes a natural “curiosity.” It now belongs in a museum of natural history, 
not in a museum of art." 

I am very much inclined to object to Dewey’s use of the phrase “work 
of art,” but it is most unlikely that such an objection can be made 
directly on the grounds that his use of the phrase is unreasonable. To 
see why this is so, it is necessary to see precisely what is at issue here, 
This may appear to be a relatively trivial point, one hardly worth 
disputing over ; for there may in fact be fairly few natural objects that 
one is inclined to exhibit and display. What is and what is not excluded 
from a museum is in this case, however, of only secondary importance. 
The exclusion of a natural object from a museum of art is primarily 
of interest when viewed as symptomatic of a particular orientation 
toward the works that are in fact displayed in a museum. If one adopts 
a view similar to that of Dewey, there is a tendency to treat the work 
of art primarily as a “manifestation” of the artistic activity engaged in 
by the person who produced the object. One is then tempted to look 
through the work of art to the artist’s “experiences,” “feelings,” and 
so forth. Furthermore, one is tempted to say that this “revealing” 
aspect of the work is essential to its functions as a work of art. Now 
the relevance of the artist’s “experiences” to an appreciation of his 
work is an extremely complex problem which I shall not even attempt 
to consider here. But I mention these points in order to stress the fact 
that such considerations as these are relevant in attempting to deter- 
mine whether the fact that the object was made by a person is or is not 
a necessary condition for its being a work of art. To claim that 
Dewey’s traditional use of the phrase “work of art” is unreasonable 
would, in effect, be to claim that the mere fact that an object is an arti- 
fact does not suffice to show that it is thereby incapable of satisfactorily 
fulfilling the various functions of a work of art. But since such a claim 
would be made on the basis of a particular view of these functions, 
Dewey’s use of the phrase ought properly to be considered in relation 
to his own view of what these functions are or ought to be. 

There is no doubt but that the explicit disagreements between the 
traditional and the modern critics stemmed from more or less diver- 
gent conceptions of what the functions of a work of art are or ought 
to be in our society. In writing of the first exhibition of Post-Impres- 
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sionist works in England, Roger Fry pointed out that the new move- 
ment in art “implied a reconsideration of the very purpose and aim 
as well as methods of pictorial and plastic art.”® He characterized the 
purpose of the new art by saying it was devoted to “the direct expres- 
sion of feeling” and to the making of “images which by the clearness of 
their logical structure, and by their closely knit unity of texture, shall 
appeal to our disinterested and contemplative imagination with some- 
thing of the same vividness as the things of actual life appeal to our 
practical activities.’”® 

What Mr. Fry says here is, of course, quite vague, but he was deal- 
ing with an extraordinarily difficult topic. Vague or not, he is quite 
right in suggesting that modern works serve somewhat different pur- 
poses from the accepted works that had preceded them, no matter how 
difficult it may be to say precisely wherein the difference lies. To con- 
sider but one aspect of this enormously complicated question, a tradi- 
tional view of a function of a work of art was that it was to constitute 
an object of Beauty, which would inspire, profit, and delight the be- 
holder. Now “Beauty” is not a term likely to be applied to a host of 
modern works, e.g., to one like Picasso’s “Guernica.” “Guernica” is 
no doubt a magnificent, powerful, superbly conceived and executed 
work, but it is not a thing of “Beauty.” It is true that there are many 
paintings in European tradition to which one would be equally reluctant 
to apply the term “Beauty,” e.g., Griinewald’s “Crucifixion” in the 
Isenheim altarpiece, but it is also true that the obvious religious pur- 
pose of the Isenheim altarpiece is something more or less alien to 
modern art. That modern works do in fact serve somewhat different 
purposes from the accepted works that had preceded them is perhaps 
best signalized by the technical innovations introduced and employed 
by the modern artists. The extent of these innovations must not be 
underestimated. 

It is true that the modern use of distortion has its analogue in El 
Greco’s work among others, but it is also true that El Greco’s work 
was practically ignored until the twentieth century. And of course even 
his work appears naturalistic in contrast with a work like “Les 
Demoiselles d’ Avignon.” To feel the full impact of the modern innova- 
tions in the use of color, it is merely necessary to see a work by Miro 


* Vision and Design (Pelican Books, 1937), p. 194. 
* Ibid., p. 195. 
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hung in a gallery alongside works done before 1850. Again one may 
admit that e.g., Poussin employed intense hues, and Giotto’s work 
must have been quite brilliant at one time ; but it is impossible to ignore 
the fact that many modern painters such as Miro and Matisse employ 
huge flat masses of color in an altogether new way, a way that is simply 
incompatible with and wholly alien to the spatial character of a Pous- 
sin painting. These and many other such technical innovations all 
herald the fact that modern paintings are devoted to somewhat different 
purposes and aims from those of the works that had preceded them. 
For the widespread adoption of new methods of working in art has, 
in fact, always been correlative to a more or less radical variation in 
the purposes and aims of art. (Just so the technical innovations of 
the monodic revolution in music at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, the development of the so-called stile moderno or seconda 
prattica with its use of the thorough bass, the introduction of the 
recitative, and so forth, were the technical correlates of the develop- 
ment of secular music. Indeed, in the eyes of the modern critics of the 
period, the stile antico was seen as the sacred style appropriate to 
church music. ) 

Whether the traditional critics’ disapproval of the purposes and 
aims of the new works stemmed from a failure to understand fully 
what these purposes and aims were, or whether this disapproval was 
based on a full understanding, is a purely historical question that need 
not concern us here. That they did disapprove is beyond question, for 
they voiced this disapproval in no uncertain terms; e.g., in concluding 
his review of the first exhibition of modern art in America, Mr. Cox 
adjured his readers to remember that 
it is for you that art is created, and judge honestly for yourselves whether this 
which calls itself art is useful to you or to the world. You are not infallible, but, 


in the main, your instincts are right, and, after all, you are the final judges. If 


your stomach revolts against this rubbish it is because it is not fit for human 
food.” 


Most aestheticians today, I believe, would say the modern critics were 
right in contending that the Post-Impressionist paintings were works 
of art. Indeed, few people now dare to question the status of modern 
art as art, and those who do are at once labeled “Philistines” and 
“reactionaries.” But if we say the modern critics were right — and I 





” Op. cit., p. 18. 
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do not presume to question the matter here — if we say their decision 
to use the phrase “work of art” in a somewhat new way was a wise 
one and their use of the phrase was the most reasonable, we must not 
rashly assume that the traditional critics’ use of the phrase “work of 
art” could be held to be unreasonable when examined on the basis of 
the traditional critics’ own view of what the functions, purposes, and 
aims of a work of art are or ought to be. On the contrary, it is most 
likely that when so considered, their use of the phrase would prove to 
be quite reasonable. Thus an objection to their use of the phrase would 
most likely have to be made, and no doubt could be made, in terms of 
a prior objection to their view of what the functions of a work of art 
are or ought to be. (For one can reasonably dispute over the question 
of what the functions of a work of art are or ought to be just as one can 
reasonably dispute over what is or is not a reasonable use of the phrase 
“work of art.’”’) In accepting the modern critics’ decision, we are, in 
effect, accepting something of their view of what the present functions, 
purposes, and aims of a work of art are or ought to be in our society. 

What then is an aesthetician doing when he offers some one and only 
one definition of a work of art? It should be clear that he is not de- 
scribing the actual use of the phrase. As I have tried to indicate above, 
this phrase is and has been used in many ways. No one definition can 
mirror this manifold and varying usage. Instead, an aesthetician is 
describing one, perhaps new, use of the phrase “work of art,” which 
he either implicitly or explicitly claims to be the most reasonable use 
of the phrase in the light of the characteristic social consequences and 
implications of something’s being considered a work of art, and on the 
basis of what the functions, purposes, and aims of a work of art are or 
ought to be in our society. What these purposes and aims are or ought 
to be is a matter of here and now. For as the character of society 
changes, as new methods of working are developed, these purposes and 
aims will also change. With the development of new means there will 
be new ends that can be served, and with the appearance of new ends, 
new means will have to be developed to serve them. Art neither repeats 
itself nor stands still; it cannot if it is to remain art. An attempt to 
provide a definition and a justification of a definition of a work of 
art is, as Collingwood has stated, not “an attempt to investigate and 


expound eternal verities concerning the nature of an eternal object 
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called Art” ; rather it is an attempt to provide “the solution of certain 
problems arising out of the situation in which artists find themselves 
here and now.”!! An aesthetician is not and certainly ought not to be 
expected to be a seer foreseeing the future of art. He is not an oracle, 
though he may choose to speak like one. As new and different kinds of 
works are created, as the character of society changes and the role of 
art in society varies, as it has so often done throughout history, it may 
and most likely will be necessary to revise our definition of a work 
of art. 


PAUL ZIFF 


University of Michigan 
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DISCUSSION 





ANCIENT TESTIMONY TO 
SECRET DOCTRINES 


N VIEW of an apparently increasing interest and belief in the legend 

that the ancient philosophers had secret doctrines which they did 
not publish, it seems appropriate to list and analyze exactly what the 
Ancients said concerning this matter. We shall confine ourselves to 
Aristotle, Plato, and the Pythagoreans, except where it may prove 
illuminating to discuss secret doctrines in others. We shall arrange 
our passages as far as possible in chronological order, in the hope 
that the historical development of the legend may emerge. Our first 
set of relevant passages is from the works of Aristotle himself.! 

I. In the Aristotelian corpus there are eight references to exoteric 
doctrines, or works, or discussions, or arguments (logoi). The word 
esoteric does not occur in Aristotle or anywhere else, according to the 
revised Liddell and Scott, until Galen. The Aristotelian passages 
run as follows. 

(a) Nichomachean Ethics, 1102 a, 26: 

“Some things are said [about the soul] adequately enough even 
év rois éEwreptxois Adyous and we must use these; e.g., that one 
element in the soul is irrational and one has a rational principle” 
[Tr. Ross]. 

(b) Ibid., 1140 a, 1: 

“... making and acting are different. ruore bopev 5¢ epi abrav 

xal vois €Ewrepixois Adyots.”’ 
(c) Metaphysics, 1076 a, 28: 

“After this we must separately consider the ideas themselves in a 
general way, and only so far as systematic treatment demands; 
for most of what we have to say has been repeatedly stated xai bad 
tav é&wrepixav Adywr”’ (Tr. Ross and Smith]. 





1For historians who believe that the ancients had secret doctrines, see F. 
Copleston, History of Philosophy, 1, 130, 268. Even H. A. Wolfson, whose reputa- 
tion as a scholar is beyond reproach, says in his Philo, I, 25, ‘‘In general, it may 
be said that the practice of keeping certain doctrines secret was common amon 
all schools of Greek philosophy.” This is based upon a passage from Clement o 
Alexandria which will be discussed below. 
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(d) Physics, 217 b, 31: 

“The best plan will be to begin by working out the difficulties 
connected with [Time], making use of xal dia trav éEwrepixay 
Aoywr”’ [Tr. Hardie and Gaye]. 

(e) Politics, 1278 b, 31: 

“There is no difficulty in distinguishing the various kinds of 
authority ; they have been often defined already év rois é&wrepixois 
héyous” [Tr. Jowett]. 

(f) Ibid., 1323 a, 22: 

“Assuming that enough has been already said xai .. . é rois 

éEwreptxois Adyots concerning the best life . . .” [Tr. Jowett]. 
(g) Eudemian Ethics, 1217 b, 20: 

“But if we speak briefly about [logical matters], we may say first 
that it is to speak abstractly and idly to assert that there is an idea 
whether of good or of anything whatsoever—this has been con- 
sidered both év rois éfwrepixois Adyous and in our philosophic 
discussion” [Tr. Solomon]. 

(h) Ibid., 1218 b, 32: 

“All goods are either outside or inside the soul . . .; this distinc- 
tion we make xal év rois €Ewrepixois Ndyous’’ [Tr. tdem].? 

It is obvious that none of these passages from Aristotle’s own works 
tells us the meaning of the word which we transliterate exoteric. They 
give usno indication that the exoteric doctrines, or theories, or works, 
or discussions, were public as opposed to private, or that they were 
contrasted with something secret or enigmatic. 

II. We have two second-century works which quote a letter from 
Alexander the Great to Aristotle, of which one gives the philosopher’s 
reply. One of these is Plutarch’s life of Alexander, the other Aulus 
Gellius. 

(a) Plutarch, Vit. Alex., vii, 3: 

“Alexander appears not only to have studied the ethical and 
political doctrines [Aéywr], but also the secret [a4roppjrwr] and 
deeper [Bafurépwy], which men call by the special terms of acro- 
amatic and epoptic and do not recount to many.” 

Nothing is said here about the exoteric doctrines, and the dis- 
tinction which Plutarch seems to have in mind is that between what 
Aristotle called the practical and the theoretical sciences. But at the 
same time he indicates that the theoretical sciences were secret. 


*The same list of passages from the authentic works can also be found in Ross’s 
commentary on the Metaphysics, II, 409. 
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The passage immediately precedes one in which Alexander’s letter 
is quoted. The letter runs, 


“You have erred in publishing your akroatic doctrines. For how 
might I excell others, if all those things in which I was educated 
were to be made common? But I should prefer to gain distinction 
in my experience of the best rather than through power.” 


Plutarch does not quote Aristotle’s supposed reply to this note but 
gives it in paraphrase, adding that the treatise on physics has no 
utility for either teaching or learning the science, but was written 
rather as a model for those who had already been trained in it. Just 
what this means concretely is difficult to clarify. But certainly the 
secrecy of the physical—theoretical—sciences is not accentuated. 
It is rather their difficulty which seems to be the burden of the 
passage. The difficulty of interpretation is compounded by a variant 
reading introduced by Xylander, who reads metaphysics for physics. 
And since metaphysics is usually thought of as deeper and possibly 
more secret than physics, Xylander may have been right in spite of 
the MSS.3 In any case it is Plutarch and not the author of the spurious 
letter who is responsible for the notion of secrecy.‘ 

(b) Aulus Gellius, Noct. Att., XX, v: 


Aulus Gellius, a younger contemporary of Plutarch, gives a much 
more extensive account of the matter. 


“Of the writings and theories [artium] which he handed down to 
his disciples, Aristotle the philosopher, teacher of King Alexander, 
is said to have had two sorts. Some were those which he called 
exoteric [Greek in text], the others were lectures [akroatic]. Those 
were called exoteric which developed rhetorical practice and skill 
and a knowledge of civil affairs. The akroatic were those in which a 
more abstract and subtle philosophy was discussed, pertaining to 
theories of nature and dialectical disputations. To this study, 
which, as I have said, was akroatic, he gave over his mornings in 
the Lyceum, nor did he allow anyone to participate in it who 
chose, but selected those whose ability, whose rudimentary 
knowledge, and whose zeal and industry in learning he had first 
examined. But those exoteric lectures [auditiones] and practice in 
speaking he carried on in the same place in the afternoon, and 
these he gave freely to the young without selection, and he spoke 
of it as his evening walk [de:Awdv wepiraroy, Greek in text], but 
the other as his morning [éwduvdr], for in both cases he spoke 


3T am relying on Ziegler’s critical apparatus for this information. 
‘Cf. the spurious letter introducing the Rhet. ad Alex., 1421 a, 26. 
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while walking. His books too, commentaries on all these things, he 
divided into two parts, so that some are said to be exoteric and 
some akroatic. 


“When King Alexander knew that the books of the akroatic 
sort had been openly published, in spite of the fact that at that 
time he was holding nearly all of Asia by force of arms and was 
driving even King Darius back in victorious battles, yet in the 
midst of such great affairs he sent letters to Aristotle saying that 
he had done wrong to publish those books which were the akroatic 
studies, in which he himself had been educated. ‘For how other- 
wise,’ he said, ‘could we surpass others, if these things which we 
have received from you should become public property? For I prefer 
to excel in learning rather than in goods and money.’ 

‘Aristotle wrote back this sentence, ‘The akroatic books, whose 
publication you deplore and which are thus no longer hidden as 
secrets [arcana], you should know are neither published nor un- 
published, since they will be intelligible [cognobiles] only to those 
who have heard us.’ ”’ 

There follows in Greek the text of both letters. Alexander’s reads 
precisely as it does in Plutarch. Aristotle’s reply runs as follows. 

“You have written me about the akroatic doctrines, thinking 
that I ought to keep them secret. Know that they are both pub- 
lished and unpublished. For they are intelligible [fuveroi] only 
to those who have heard us.”’ 

It is worth pointing out that Aulus Gellius adds himself a word on 
his translation of Evveroi. Hoc ego verbum: Evveroi yap elo. quaerens 
uno itidem verbo dicere, aliud non reppert, quam quod est scriptuma M. 
Catone in sexta origine: Itaque ego, inquit, cognobiliorem cognitionem 
esse arbitror. It would therefore appear that the author of the letter 


thought that Aristotle’s text was sufficiently difficult to require oral 
exegesis. 


Certain comments should now be made on this classical testimony 
to Aristotle’s secret doctrines. 


1. The distinction between the two sorts of subject matter cor- 
responds to the writings in the Corpus which we actually have, not 
to a body of secret or unpublished documents and a body of pub- 
lished documents. 


2. In spite of the apparent distinction between written and un- 
written books, both types of subject matter are reported as given in 
the form of oral discussions, one in the morning and one in the after- 
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noon. Here too there is no ground for believing that the lectures were 
secret and the written books public. 


3. The only distinction between the auditors as first stated is 
that between those who have already had the prerequisites for study- 
ing physics and dialectics and those who had not. The difference is 
thus not that between secret and nonsecret but that between ad- 
vanced and elementary, difficult and easy. 


4. Even in the spurious letter from Alexander, nothing is said of 
the secrecy of the akroatic doctrines. Alexander simply wishes them 
kept unpublished so that he will know something which others do not 
know. 


5. The following phrase in Aristotle’s supposed reply looks as if it 
has been cribbed from the seventh Platonic letter [341 B]. 

Ps-Aristotle: iad: oiv abrovs xal éxdedouévous xal ur éxdedopue- 
vous. 

Ps-Plato: Toodvde ye unv wepi wavtwr Exw ppatew Trav yeypagd- 

Tw xal ypaydorvTwr, xTX. 

III. The earliest reference to the distinction in non-Aristotelian 
writings which I have been able to discover, appears in Cicero. In the 
De finibus, V, iv, 9-12, we find the following passage: 

“9. One part [of the Peripatetic doctrines] deals with nature, 
another with discourse, a third with living. Nature is so investi- 
gated by them that no part of it, whether in heaven, on earth, or in 
the sea, if I may speak poetically, is skipped over. In fact, when 
they spoke of the beginning of things, and of the world as a whole, 
in order to draw conclusions not merely by probable arguments 
but also necessary conclusions from mathematical reasoning, they 
brought forth a very great sum of evidence from the things in- 
vestigated by them for the knowledge of the hidden [rerum oc- 
cultarum].. . 

“‘t2. Since there are two sorts of books about the highest good, 
one written in popular style, which they used to call exoteric 
[Greek in text], the other more polished [or “‘accurate’’—limatius] 
which they left in the form of commentaries, they do not always 
seem to be saying the same thing. Yet on the whole there is no 
diversity among those whom I have narned nor dissension among 
them.” 

Here again there is no evidence of secrecy of doctrine, though there 
is evidence that the subject matter of physics and metaphysics was 
considered hidden, which may, and no doubt does, mean no more 
than what we mean when we speak of passing from the known to the 
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unknown. As for the exoteric writings, they are distinguished simply 
by their style, some being simpler than others. But the more difficult 
writings are not said to be secret, and in fact Cicero appears to believe 
that there is no discrepancy in doctrine between the easier and the 
more difficult fields. It should furthermore not be overlooked that 
Cicero here makes the distinction between the exoteric and the non- 
exoteric within the field of ethics, that is, de summo bono. He dots not 
say that the nonexoteric writings dealt with the arcana of meta- 
physics, were enigmatic, mysterious, or anything of the sort.® 

IV. An examination of the Aristotelian commentators gives 
equally negative results. 

(a) Themistius, on Physics, 217 b, 31: 

Here the discussion concerns time, and all that Themistius notes 
is that “it would be well first to raise questions about [Aristotle’s] 
own doctrines and rav é&wdev Adywr, first if [time] exists, then 
what it is, in order.”’ 

This would seem to indicate that in Themistius’ opinion the 
exoterica, if they are to be identified with the éfwWev Adyou, are 
other people’s views in contrast with Aristotle’s. This would amount 
to nothing more than saying that he is to take up the problem of 


time both in Aristotle and in other people. There is no hint of secrecy 
or nonsecrecy.® 


(b) Simplicius, on the same: 

Simplicius first points out that we must examine the nature of 
time both in Aristotle’s works and in the exoteric doctrines. He 
then continues, “The exoteric. are the common and generally 
admitted opinions, neither apodeictic nor acroamatic. And after 
such an examination [Aristotle] says we ought to next examine 
what the nature of time is.’’ This clearly follows Aristotle’s famous 
practice of citing his predecessors in the opening chapters of his 
works. 

(c) Philoponus, on the same: 

“‘{Aristotle] uses the term exoteric doctrines to distinguish be- 
tween acroamatic and apodeictic consequences of his opinions and 
those arising from probability. And it is said-in the Categories? that 





‘Grote in his Aristoile, p. 64, refers also to the Letter io Atticus, IV, 6, where 
the exoteric writings are those which have proems or introductory prefaces. 

6But see Themistius’ Oration, X XVI (319 D), which appears to contradict this. 

7This is not in our editions of the Categories. There is a somewhat related 
phrase in the Posterior Analytics, 76.b, 23 ff.Ob yap rpds rov Ew NOyor ar6é- 
Secécs, AAG rods rdv ev rH Wux7, evel ob5e auANOYy.iopds. "Aci yap Eoriv EvorHvas 
mpos Tov Ew Adyor, GAG Tpds Tov ~cw Adyor obx del. The reference, however, 
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the exoteric doctrines are those which are not apodeictic nor ad- 
dressed to the genuine [students] of the akroatic doctrines, but 
arise from probability and are addressed to the many.” 


Philoponus here distinguishes, as do his predecessors, between the 
results of logical deduction and those of experience, between the 
certain and the merely probable, between what one knows from 
what Aristotle would call the order of Nature and what one knows 
from the world of chance or observation. It may be well to point 
out that this fits in with what Aristotle says about the degree of 
certainty of the practical and theoretical sciences, the former being 
only probable, the latter capable of being certain. If what I say has 
any importance, then it will be observed that the comments of Aulus 
Gellius quoted above have some pertinence, for he too identifies the 
exoteric doctrines with those about practical matters, the others 
with those about physical and metaphysical. 

(d) Eustratius, on Eth. Nich., 1102 a, 26: 


Eustratius here distinguishes between general lectures and 
answers to special questions. The akroatic were the lectures, heard 
by all, the other discourses were called exoteric because they were 
composed for special needs, dté7t totrwy éxacrov mpds Tiva 
tnrnoavta yéypantar Ew THs xowwns axpodgews.® 
It will be observed that in the four commentators cited here, with 

the possible exception of Themistius in his oration, there is not a hint 
of secrecy of any doctrines whatsoever. And yet they cover in time 
some seven centuries, during which Aristotelian scholarship could 
easily have been contaminated with vulgar errors and supersti- 


tions.* The question now arises of whence this interpretation of Aris- 
totle came. 


The second supposed author of secret doctrines is Plato, second 
not to be sure in chronological order, but in importance in the 
development of the legend. For if there are eight authentic passages 
in Aristotle which might indicate that he had two sorts of doctrine, 
there are none in Plato. 


In Aristotle’s Physics, 209 b, 15, occurs a passage which is the 
locus classicus of the legend that Plato too had secret doctrines. 





is ——- to the commentary of Philoponus on the Categories (ed. Busse), 
pp. 4, 10 ff. 

8Ed. Heylbut, p. 111, line 27. Cf. what he says on 1139 b, 35. 

See even the Schol. in Luciani Vit. Auct., 26, where the esoteric doctrines are 
simply the dialectic, the exoteric the rhetorical. The scholia to Lucian are prob- 
ably not earlier than the seventh century. 
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There Aristotle says, ‘“This is why Plato in the Timaeus says that 
matter and space are the same; for the ‘participant’ and space are 
identical. It is true, indeed, that the account he gives there of the 
‘participant’ is different from what he says in his so-called ‘unwritten 
teaching’ ’’ [Tr. Hardie and Gaye]. The so-called unwritten teaching 
[év rois Xeyouévots Gypagots 56yyuacw] has been interpreted both as 
lectures, in the plural, as distinguished from the dialogues, and also 
as secret doctrines. That Plato gave lectures has been pretty well 
disposed of by Cherniss in his Riddle of the Middle Academy, but 
the legend is hard to kill. The supposed evidence that he also had 
secret doctrines follows. 


(a) Theaetetus, 152 C: 

Here Socrates and Theaetetus are discussing a certain belief of 
Protagoras, interpreted by Socrates to mean that appearance and 
sensation are identical and that the latter is episteme. Socrates 
then asks, ““By the Graces, was this Protagoras then all-wise and 
did he say this to us as ariddle for the mob, but to the learned did 
he tell the truth in secret ?”’ 

This is merely a criticism of Protagoras and not an avowal on 
Plato’s part that he himself had secret doctrines nor even that he 


believed Protagoras to have had secret doctrines nor that philoso- 
phers in general had secret doctrines. 


(b) Ibid., 155 E: 


Here Socrates says to the young philosopher, ‘“‘Would you not be 
grateful to me if I were to examine thoroughly with you the hidden 
truth of the thoughts of a man, or rather of famous men?’ Natu- 
rally Theaetetus would be delighted, and Socrates begins to launch 
himself upon a solemn invitation to learning. He is discussing the 
hidden truth of Protagoras, which he, of course, drags out of 
hiding, and it turns out to be the doctrine that all is motion. But 
the doctrine of universal motion is the major theme of Protagorean- 
ism, hidden only as a concealed premise is hidden, not secret or 
occult. And even if it were, it is surely not evidence that Plato had 
secret doctrines. 

(c) Republic, 378 A: 

Here Plato says that if it is necessary to speak of certain shame- 
ful myths, such as the story of Kronos, it should be done in private 
and not before the young. 


But this is obviously simply the belief that the young should not 
listen to obscene stories. 
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(d) Phaedo. 62 B: 


Socrates and Cebes are talking. The former says, “There is now 
something said in the aroppyrots about this, to the effect that we 
men are in a sort of prison and that we ought not to free ourselves 
from it nor to escape by stealth. And this seems to me a great 
matter and not easy to understand.’’!° 


Whether Plato is referring to the Eleusinian mysteries or to certain 
Orphic rites and dogmas, he is certainly not having Socrates quote 
his most famous pupil’s secret doctrines. In fact, Socrates is pictured 
as not thinking too highly of the doctrine in question." And it might 
be suggested that if it were really a secret of the mysteries, Plato 
would hardly have been likely to mention it in one of his dialogues 
which everyone admits was published. 


(e) Epistle VII, 341 C-E: 
Ast in his Platons Leben und Schriften (p. 521) indicates that 
' there is a possible intimation of secrecy in the distinction between 
the Many and the Few in the seventh letter. The author, having 
maintained that he himself never has preached anything con- 
cerning “‘these things’ and that he never will, goes on to point 
out the impossibility of reducing them to words. If it were possible, 


however, to expound them either in writing or in speech, he him- 
self would be the best person to do so. He would have been only 
too happy to expound them, had it been possible, for the benefit 
of the Many, butonly the Few would have understood what he was 
driving at. He then proceeds to state that some day he plans to 
expound the very things which he has just said were incompre- 
hensible in discursive speech. Nor does he wait long for the day to 

arrive, for the famous “philosophical digression” begins im- 

mediately. 

Even supposing that Plato was the author of this curious bit of 
paradox, it is obvious that he says that he has never expounded the 
doctrines under discussion in any manner—either spoken or written. 
Hence on this basis one should conclude that the “‘unwritten doc- 
trines’’ were not even delivered as lectures. And if they are what is 
contained in the philosophical digression, then they are not secret. 
Thus not even the seventh letter, if it is Plato’s, gives us any reason 





WT he 4réponra apparently were a matter of interest to the later Platonists, 
for Eusebius, Praep. evang., XIII, 4, cites a book of Numenius, [lepi ra» rapa 
TIX drwvos droppqtrwv. Unhappily the fragment throws no light on our problem. 
See F. Thedinga, De Numenio Philosopho Platonico (Bonn [1875)), frag. 41, p. 66. 

See Stallbaum’s notes on this passage in his edition of the Phaedo, 
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to believe that Plato had any secret doctrines, and we are no better 
off than we were in the case of Aristotle.” 

Pythagoras is, of course, the most celebrated author of secret 
doctrines, but since we have no works of his whatsoever, we cannot 
cite texts supposedly from his hands which might be used as evi- 
dence one way or the other. The most famous reference to his sup- 
posed secret methods of instruction occurs in Cicero’s De natura 
deorum, I, 5, 10, where his disciples are said to refer to him as an 
unquestioned authority on metaphysical matters. This passage 
appears to be the oldest source of the celebrated Ipse dixit. But the 
fact that the Pythagoreans utilized the principle of authority as 
justification of their doctrines does not in itself prove that the doc- 
trines were secret; on the contrary, Cicero seems to say that they had 
certain well-known doctrines which they justified in this way. So 
Catholics are not believing in secret doctrines if they use as their 
authority the words of the Pope speaking ex cathedra on matters of 
faith and morals. Moreover, in Aristotle, who speaks of Pythagorean 
doctrines frequently, there is no hint that besides the theories which 
he is discussing there exist others of which he knows little or nothing. 
The Ipse dixit, however, has a great history. It began, in surviving 
letters, with Cicero, went into Quintilian, Diogenes Laertius, ap- 
peared again in Clement of Alexandria, and from then on passed 
into the realm of the great commonplaces of historical legend." 

Diogenes Laertius, however, was the really great purveyor of the 
legend of secret doctrines. ‘‘Plato,” he says (III, 63), “has employed 
a variety of terms in order to make his system less intelligible to the 
ignorant” [Tr. Hicks]. Epicurus (X, 5) “extolled Idomeneus, Hero- 
dotus, and Timocrates, who had published his esoteric [xpigra] 
doctrines and flattered them for that very reason” [Tr. idem]. Why 
anyone should take pleasure in the publication of his secrets is un- 
explained, as is the paradox of the secrets’ being published. As for 
Pythagoras, ‘‘Down to the time of Philolaus it was not possible to 
acquire knowledge of any Pythagorean doctrine, and Philolaus alone 
brought out three celebrated books, which Plato sent 100 minas to 





Pg | enough Proclus in Tim. 23 C (see H. Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 


I, 46, 27) maintains that the tradition of Plato is not so enigmatic as that of 
Pherekydes. And Proclus does not shun enigmas and allegories. 

For references to the texts, see A. Delatte, La vie de Pythagore, p. 142, n. 9 
and p. 252, where Delatte seems to maintain that the Ipse dixit was le precepte 
du secret philosophique. I fail to see that it means anything of the sort as quoted 
by Cicero, but Diogenes Laertius, whom Delatte is studying, does use it in that 
way. For further and very illuminating comments on the development of this 
legend, see E. Frank, Plato und die sogenannten Pythagoreer, p. 72. Cf. T. Heath, 
History of Greek Mathematics, p. 160. 
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purchase. ... And the rest of the Pythagoreans used to say that not 
all his doctrines were for all men to hear’ (VIII, 15, tr. tdem).“ With 
such a passion for a belief in secret doctrines, it is at least a grave 
question whether the witness is unprejudiced. 

Along with Diogenes Laertius must be placed Clement of Alex- 
andria. In the Stromata (V, ix, 58 ff.), after several chapters on 
allegory and symbolism, required by the allegorical method of 
interpreting Scripture as developed from Philo, Clement says, ‘‘It 
was not only the Pythagoreans and Plato, then, who concealed 
many things; but the Epicureans too say that they have things that 
may not be uttered, and do not allow all to peruse those writings.'® 
The Stoics also say that by the first Zeno things were written which 
they do not readily allow disciples to read, without first giving proof 
whether or not they are genuine philosophers. And the disciples of 
Aristotle say that some of their treatises are esoteric, and others are 
common and exoteric. Further, those who instituted the mysteries, 
being philosophers, buried their doctrines in myths, so as not to be 
obvious to all” [Tr. Roberts and Donaldson]. This, he maintains, 
is the reason for the myths of Plato. The Pythagoreans, he continues, 
had two sorts of pupils, the “‘hearers”’ (4 xoveparexol) and the disciples 
(uadnuartxol), by which they signified that ‘something was spoken 
to the multitude and something concealed from them.” In this way he 
justifies the Christian use of allegory and mystery, a use which was 
necessitated not only by the need for a rational interpretation of 
many of the stories in the two Testaments but also by the doctrine 
that the New Testament was prefigured in the Old. 

It is interesting to observe that the distinction between the various 
orders of pupils is found also in Aulus Gellius (I, ix) with additional 
classes. Discussing the pedagogic methods of Pythagoras, he says, 
At first he gave a physiognomonic examination to the youths who came to him to 
study, a word which means to inquire into the conduct and nature of men by 
deducing them from the character of their countenances and expression, as well 
as from the quality and appearance of their whole body. Then he who had been 
examined by him and found suitable was ordered to be received into the school at 
once and to keep silent for a certain time, not all for the same amount of time but 


“Cf. D. L., VIII, 42, where the daughter of Pythagoras refused to sell her 
father’s writings, for he had ‘solemnly charged her never to give them to anyone 
outside of his house” [Tr. idem]. 

]t seems strange to us who know Epicurus largely through Lucretius and 
the account given of his doctrines in Diogenes Laertius to find him also an author 
of arcana. But Dr. Edelstein has called my attention to 2 comment by A. J. 
Festugiére in his Epicure et ses dieux, p. 57, n. 1, which points out the mystical 
language to be found in some of the teens fragments. It may well be that 


such passages were known to Clement and that they suggested the inclusion of 
Epicurus in his list. 
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some for one period, others for another, according to the estimated ability of 
their aptitude. He, however, who kept silent heard what was said by others, nor 
did he have the right to ask questions if he did not understand, nor to comment 
on what he had heard. But no one kept silent less than two years. These were 
called during the period of silence and listening akoustikot. Then when they had 
learned the most difficult of all things, to keep silent and listen, and had begun 
to be skilled in silence, the Greek for which is echemuthia, then they were given 
the power to speak and to ask and to write what they had heard and to express 
what they themselves thought. At that time they were said to be mathematikoi, 
from those arts which now they had begun to learn and study, since geometry, 
gnomonics, music, and likewise other deeper studies were called mathemata by 
the ancient Greeks. The people, however, call mathematicians those whom they 
ought to call by the national name, Chaldeans. From then on, adorned with those 
scientific studies, they proceeded to the investigations of cosmic events and the 
principles of nature and were finally called physikot. 


This passage shows that the pupils of the Pythagoreans in the opinion 
of Aulus Gellius were divided into orders or grades according to 
their proficiency, but does not show that there was anything mysteri- 
ous or secret about what they learned. So most colleges in the United 
States speak of freshmen, sophomores, juniors, and seniors, without 
implying that sophomores are wise fools in some occult sense, that 
juniors are especially young or seniors especially old, or that the 
juniors are less initiated into the arcana of scholarship than their 
elders. Degrees of proficiency have habitually been given names, and 
even if Aulus Gellius is right, his testimony is not to degrees of secrecy 
but to degrees of difficulty. 

We have now reached the third century of our own era and by 
this time the distinction between esoteric and exoteric doctrines was 
widely held. This is the period when not only the Platonic myths, 
but also the popular myths, were interpreted allegorically in the 
Philonic manner. It was not long before Porphyry was to interpret 
the wanderings of Odysseus as the symbol of a philosophic theory 
and when the later Neo-Platonists were to go even further along the 
path of fancy. This is the period of Neo-Pythagoreanism at its wildest, 
when the Christian Fathers were to make a more or less viable mix- 
ture of Biblical and philosophic doctrine in which mysticism, logic, 
number theory, Platonism, music, were all jumbled together to form 
in the fifth century the beginnings of a new metaphysics. As the 
Fathers sought, following Philo, a rational interpretation of the Bible, 
so the pagans sought, or seem now to have been seeking, a religious 
interpretation of the sciences. Hence allegory veiling mysteries be- 
came accepted as the standard mode of discourse. To read this 
procedure back into the minds of Plato and Aristotle is quite un- 
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warranted. The method was needed by the Christians and by the 
Neo-Platonists. But it was not needed by the Ancients themselves. 

Typical of the sort of thing of which we are speaking are Galen, 
maintaining that Aristotle or Theophrastus wrote some things for 
the Many and others for their “‘companions;’’'® Hermias saying that 
“Pythagoras and the proud and silent men united with him, uttered 
other doctrines, in my mind mysterious, and this great and secret 
saying, the Ipse dixit’’; Julian the Apostate referring to the Pytha- 
gorean secrecy and saying that not everything ought to be told and 
that ‘‘of those things which it is lawful to tell,’’ one ought to refrain 
from revealing them to the Many;!8 Eunapius writing that “some 
philosophers hide their esoteric teachings in obscurity, as poets 
conceal theirs in myths”’;!* Sallustius, the Neo-Platonist, pointing out 
that fables are used in theological matters so that the ignorant may 
not be induced into contempt for things divine and the wise may be 
stimulated into inquiry.2® So Suidas refers to Epimenides as one 
“who wrote many things in the epic manner and in prose mysterics 
of a sort and a purification and other enigmatic things.’’”' Simplicius, 
commenting on the Physics, says inregard to Parmenides and Xenoph- 
anes that they are in contrast with the Ancients who “were 
accustomed to set forth their thoughts enigmatically.”’” And Diogenes 
Laertius (IX, 6) quotes Timon as saying, “Among these sprang up a 
screamer, reviling the mob, Heraclitus, who spoke in riddles.” And 
since Heraclitus became a proverbial symbol of the obscure philoso- 
pher, one of whose works spoke of the Pythian oracle as neither 
speaking nor keeping silent, but giving signs (frag. 74), it is quite 
possible that he, even more than the others cited, was the source of 
the legend in question. The sharp distinction between the populace 
and the learned, the Many and the Few, is not novel by any means, 
but that does not mean that philosophers had secret doctrines. In 
Plato, for instance, one finds allegorical interpretations of Homer 
and mention of the inner meaning of various popular myths. But the 
point is that he gives the interpretation openly and does not merely 
hint that there is one. The idea that philosophy contains arcana 
which cannot be expressed in rational discourse is more characteris- 
tic of Neo-Pythagoreans, Neo-Platonists, and the Christian Fathers, 
to all of whom mysteries and intellectual riddles were an integral 


De subst. fac. nat., 1V, 758 K. Cf. Schol. in Phaedo, 61 E, citing Philolaos 


teaching “‘in enigmas as was the custom of these men"’ (Diels, Fragmente, I, 398, 


3). 
'Irrisio, in Diels, Doxographers, p. 655, 9. De diis, iii and iv. 


1Qrations, VII, 239 A. "Diels, Fragmente, I, 29, 23. 
19 ives, 456 (Boissonade), tr. W. C. Wright. 2Ibid., 1, 221, 5. 
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part of belief. In classical times there existed beyond doubt religious 
mysteries, mystery cults, oracles, and riddles, but they seem to have 
formed no part of serious philosophy, for not even the “‘philosophical 
digression’”’ in the seventh Platonic letter is duplicated in any of the 
dialogues. And since we have no reason either to believe in the 
testimony of these later writers or to read their point of view back 
into the minds of the Ancients, we have no reason to believe that 
Plato and Aristotle, or even Pythagoras—if there was such a person— 
had any doctrines which were secret or which they felt it necessary 
to conceal from the public. We have seen, I hope, that not even the 
Peripatetic commentators attributed any secrecy to any of Aristotle’s 
doctrines, and some of them were contemporary with the Neo- 
Platonists, the Neo-Pythagoreans, and the Christian Fathers. Con- 
sequently the whole idea had better be discarded as another legend 
dating from the time when superstition was taking the place of 
reason.” 
GEORGE BOAS 


The Johns Hopkins University 


%7 have not attempted to tre ve the history of this idea into modern times. 
Readers interested might consult the classic study of J. Bernays, Die Dialoge des 
Aristeteles, especially pp. 34 fi. And for further information on the source of this 
legend see Frank, op cit., . 72. 
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A TREATISE ON INDUCTION 
AND PROBABILITY’ 


E ARE told that this book is an “application of modern symbolic 

logic to the analysis of inductive reasoning.” For the sake of 
reviewing it will be convenient to divide the book into four quite sepa- 
rate parts. The first (Chapters I-III) is introductory, the second part 
(Chapters IV-VI) deals with the Logic of Inductive Truth, the third 
(Chapters VII—-X) discusses the Logic of Inductive Probability, and 
the last part (consisting of Sec. 4 in Chapter I, Sec. 4 in Chapter VI, 
and the final section of the book) is mainly historical. 

The sections described as historical are perhaps the most interest- 
ing and valuable in the entire book. The first such section deals with 
the history of the attempts to justify induction. Von Wright reaches 
the conclusion that there is no noncircular way of justifying our belief 
in the truth of inductive conclusions. The other two historical sections 
deal with the development of the Logic of Inductive Truth and Prob- 
ability, respectively. There are many illuminating remarks in the 
discussion, especially as to the work of Bacon and Mill in the former 
and as to Keynes and Nicod in the latter section. We are told that 
Carnap’s recent work on inductive logic is known to the author “only 
from preliminary reports,” which is presumably the reason why the 
results of the entire school working on “degree of confirmation” are 
not discussed in the book. 

The first three chapters present the problems to be discussed and 
the logical tools to be used in the discussion. These tools require a 
logical system based on the lower functional calculus, plus an elemen- 
tary segment of arithmetic, plus some properties of sequences. The 
second chapter, developing the logical tools, is the type of chapter that 
the reader trained in symbolic logic would feel free to omit ; but in this 
case it would be a mistake, because Von Wright introduces an entirely 
new set of notations and new terminology, some of which is quite 
strange. E.g., sentences usually described as equivalent are called 
identical, and properties are said to exist only if they are not empty. 


* George Henrik von Wright, A Treatise on Induction and Probability (New 
York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1952). 
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The former has as a consequence that the two apparently different 
sentences ‘a~b’ and ‘ba’ are identical; the latter forces one to read 


‘(EP) (x) P(x)’ as “there is a property which does not exist.” The 
chapter is further complicated (as are some later ones) by the fact 


that frequently it is difficult to distinguish between definitions and 
theorems. 

The problem of induction is given a very narrow formulation. In- 
duction of the second order (forming of theories) is the only type 
considered as legitimate induction. And the theories to be formed are 
taken to be of the form (x) [H(x) — A(x)], or H CA. These assert 
that one property is a necessary condition for another (or sufficient 
condition if we consider H in place of A), or that one class is included 
in another. Equivalences (necessary-and-sufficient conditions) are 
also studied, but these are simply conjunctions of two theories of the 
previous type. The author does seem to realize that this is a somewhat 
restrictive formulation of the problem, since he speaks with regret of 
the way quantitative induction has been neglected by philosophers. It 
would appear, however, that universal implications between proper- 
ties is so special a case of theories, that this form of scientific hy- 
potheses is of use only in the elementary stages of a science — if at all. 
Let us contrast Von Wright’s approach to that of the “Carnap school.” 


The latter have also considered oversimplified cases, but always as a 
first step later to be extended to higher languages (and the reviewer has 
already indicated elsewhere how such an extension can be carried out). 
But Von Wright studies these trivial cases as an aim in itself, and the 


methods used do not appear to be generalizable to more practical 
cases. 


Psychological, logical, and philosophical problems of induction are 
distinguished. The psychological problem of discovery and the philo- 
sophical problem of justification are both outside the scope of the 
book, which includes only the logical problem of analyzing inductive 
arguments. Because of the restrictive formulation of the problem of 
induction, the analysis need only consider sufficient, necessary, and 
necessary-and-sufficient conditions. Actually it would have sufficed to 
study one of these, say sufficient conditions. A is a necessary condition 
for H just in case H is a sufficient condition for A, and A is a neces- 
sary-and-sufficient condition just in case it is a necessary condition 
and a sufficient condition. The third chapter deals with the logic of 
such conditions, which is a branch of the calculus of classes, most 
theorems being generalized tautologies (from the calculus of propo- 
sitions). Twenty-nine theorems are proved about various relations 
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between conditions, especially when the conditions in question are 
disjunctions or conjunctions. The theorems do not sound utterly trivial 
only because the vast terminology disguises them. E.g., the reviewer 
has always been under the (now apparently mistaken) impression that 
Modus Ponens is a very simple and intuitive rule. So he was awed to 
find it described in the form: “From a Universal Implication and its 
first test-condition we can deduce its third test-condition.” 

The reviewer would like to argue that terminology should be kept 
at a minimum, and that only in the presence of overwhelming reasons 
should an elaborate terminology be admitted as a necessary evil. Such 
reasons could be the desire to abbreviate lengthy statements, to make 
fine distinctions, or to explicate intuitive concepts. Therefore, he feels 
that the introduction of terms which do not explicate anything in- 
tuitive, which take the place of familiar concepts, and which consider- 
ably lengthen the discussion is indefensible. In some cases the new and 
peculiar terms even serve to make otherwise utterly implausible argu- 
ment seem reasonable. A case in point is the “proof” that statistical 
laws are of the form of a Universal Implication of two properties. 

This very surprising claim is based on a perfectly correct analysis 
of the form of statistical laws. The claim is based, however, on the 
following errors (any one of which would invalidate the claim): (1) 
It is ignored that statistical laws assert randomness. (The author 
cannot treat randomness in the form of a Universal Implication.) (2) 
The universal implication has as antecedent that a real number is great- 
er than o and as consequent that it has the property “of being associ- 
ated with a point of convergence m of a certain sequence towards a 
value p.” This latter property, even according to the author’s analysis, 
has two quantifiers hidden in it (namely ‘(Em)’ and ‘(n)’). Only the 
most peculiar terminology will make it appear that this is a property 
like being black. (3) Even if we allow this analysis, we run into insur- 
mountable difficulties. E.g., the number of real numbers is not de- 
numerable, as required by the book. (4) If we take the claim literally 
and accept the method of the book at the same time, we are to picture 
scientists verifying statistical laws as follows: The scientist picks out 
a real number, say .1, and tosses a coin an infinite number of times to 
see whether the ratio of heads is always within .5 + .1 from some toss 
on. After completing these infinite number of tosses, he picks another 
number, say .05, and repeats the process. And so on indefinitely. It 
seems to the reviewer that this is not a very practical procedure for 
testing statistical laws. 

Let us turn to the discussion of Inductive Truth. This consists of 
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the discussion of methods by which from certain initially designated 
properties (possible conditions) we eliminate some as not being condi- 
tions of one of the three types. Chapter IV is, in effect, a corrected and 
elaborated version of Mill’s canons. As such it is of historical interest, 
and of possible use as a handbook. The author has done a service to 
show us what Bacon and Mill could have done had they our modern 
tools (and the author’s great thoroughness). The reviewer cannot help 
feeling, however, that, after we realize that a universal implication 
cannot hold if in a single observed case the antecedent is true and the 
consequent false, the rest is a very simple logical exercise. 

The fifth chapter formulates the problem (recently discussed by 
Bertrand Russell) of what premises must be added to inductive argu- 
ments to make them deductive. The author arrives at two postulates : 
The Deterministic Postulate states that there are actual conditioning 
properties of a given property. The Selection Postulate states two 
things, “first, that the range of initially possible conditioning properties 
includes the actual conditioning properties, and secondly, that the state 
of analogy among any given number of things in respect of the initial- 
ly possible conditioning properties, can be settled on the basis of an 
enumeration of the data of elimination.” It would require careful 
logical analysis to see whether these postulates can justify even the 
author’s simple inductions. 

The sixth chapter discusses the relation between induction and 
definition (that is, between the formation of theories and of concepts). 
It is a very good demonstration of the fact that the two processes are 
inseparable. It is shown how the concepts of Science develop parallel 
to theories, and how this makes the clear refutation of a given theory 
an exceptional “ideal” case — perhaps never realized. The ideal is to 
have theories stated in explicitly defined terms, with all conditions of 
applicability included in the theory ; an ideal which is an unattainable 
goal to work towards. The discussion is very instructive; the only 
addition the reviewer would like to make is the assignment of a more 
central role to the demand for simplicity in this process of theory 
formation. 

The Logic of Inductive Probability is discussed in the last four 
chapters, which are almost independent of the previous ones. First of 
all Von Wright presents the calculus of probability (Chapter VII), 
and this mathematical development is certainly one of the strong 
points of the entire book. There are, however, two objectionable 
points. The primitive relation is ‘P(A, H, p)’ (expressing that the 
probability of A relative to H is p). The use of this rather than 
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‘P(A, H) = p’ considerably lengthens statements and proofs, as has 
been pointed out many times. 

The second fault is a material shortcoming. Reichenbach’s Rule of 
Existence is replaced by the Rule of Elimination which is supposed to 
be no more than a simplification of the former. This rule states: “If a 
probability-expression which occurs in a formula of the calculus is 
quantified in the numeral, then it can be omitted from the formula.” 
But it is a trivial theorem of the system that (Ep)P(A,H,p) > 
(Eq) P(A,H,q). Hence by the rule we can drop the antecedent, and 
by generalization prove that (A)(H)(Eq)P(A,H,q). This asserts 
that for any two properties there is a relative probability, a result 
rejected by everyone including the author. There seems to be no better 
way of correcting (weakening) the rule than returning to Reichen- 
bach’s version. 

The formal theorems include generalizations of Bayes’s and Ber- 
noulli’s theorems. These are the first instances in the book which 
require the full notation with the variety of superscripts and subscripts 
and special symbols. The reviewer, on the one hand, concurs in the 
need for this notation for the very general results ; on the other hand, 
he must confess that he was unable to read these sections. 

The seventh chapter concludes with a discussion of various inter- 
pretations of the abstract calculus — a discussion most interesting in 
what it covers, and most disappointing in its omissions. The three 
interpretations are based on frequencies, number of possibilities, and 
degrees of belief, respectively. The first one is not Reichenbach’s posi- 
tion, because it omits randomness as a criterion ; the second is not that 
of Keynes but the much simpler function of Wittgenstein; the third 
is not Carnap’s, since it omits the requirement of rationality and makes 
it a purely psychological concept. 

In section 3 of the following chapter the missing requirements (of 
randomness, equal likelihood of alternatives, and rationality of belief) 
are supplied, and very surprisingly we are shown that they all amount 
to the requirement that our evidence contain all (relevant) available 
knowledge. While the discussion is most interesting, it does not do 
full justice to the additional requirements. We will consider this in 
just one of the three cases (for the sake of brevity), that of degrees 
of belief. “Degree of confirmation” is usually thought of as the degree 
to which a purely rational being would believe in the hypothesis had 
he the given evidence. Rationality is the difference between the stand- 
ard set up by (a yet-to-be-accepted) concept of degree of confirmation 
and the purely subjective degree of belief which varies from person to 
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person. In addition and entirely independently we must also require 
that the evidence be taken as all the available (and relevant) informa- 
tion. When this is done, we arrive at what Russell calls the “degree of 
credibility” of the hypothesis ; i.e., the degree to which a purely rational 
being would believe in it if he were in our place. Under this analysis, 
rationality would eliminate such factors as prejudice, superstition, 
and stupidity. According to Von Wright’s analysis a person (handi- 
capped by not reading philosophical journals) who assigns 0 prob- 
ability to the sun rising tomorrow after considering all that he knows 
is rational, but someone assigning a most reasonable probability but 
ignoring just one relevant fact in his calculation is irrational. 

The author repeatedly talks about “minimum” and “maximum” 
probabilities. If these are something different from o and 1 probability, 
then the reviewer missed some important points in the book. If they 
are not, then there is no reason why many theorems are burdened by 
this awkward terminology. 

The last three chapters discuss the relation between probabilities 
and induction. The term “Inductive Probability” is reserved for theo- 
ries, and this means theories of the very special form treated in the 
earlier parts. This excludes, on the one hand, most actual theories in 
science ; on the other hand, it refuses to apply the term to predictions. 
Somehow it is inferred that since predictions cannot be probable in 
his inductive sense, they are therefore not relevant to inductive logic. 
If the reader will allow an analogy, this is exactly as if some opponent 
of Von Wright’s decided to use the term “induction” to apply only to 
the formation of “non-trivial” theories (explicitly excluding universal 
implications), and then argue that this book does not treat induction 
at all. 

The eighth chapter defines a number of interesting terms, which 
are worth considerable further study. At this point we will only 
mention Von Wright’s Principle of Determinism. This is a principle 
asserting that every property within a given Universe of Discourse 
has some necessary-and-sufficient condition of which it is logically 
independent. He can prove, e.g., that if this principle holds, then there 
can be no chance in the world (according to his definition of “chance’’). 
This principle is a good explication of what many philosophers have 
meant by determinism, and the reviewer would like to use this formu- 
lation to show that these principles (when clear) are analytically true. 
Given any property A, we will show that there always is a necessary- 
and-sufficient condition which is logically independent of A. Consider 
all positive instances of A (physical objects having this property). 
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Each such object has at least one property not shared by other objects 
(e.g., its spatiotemporal location). Imagine a list of these characteris- 
tic properties, and let H be the property of having at least one (or 
exactly one, since they are not overlapping) of these characteristics — 
ie., H is the logical sum. Then H is logically independent of A, and 
yet it is a necessary-and-sufficient condition. Thus we see that the 
Principle of Determinism is analytically true, no matter what kind of 
a Universe we live in! (It is also a warning that considerations like 
those of the eighth chapter must always be relativized to a given 
language if they are to be useful.) 

The ninth chapter starts with a very good analysis of possible views 
concerning inductive probabilities. Three main categories are distin- 
guished — the nihilistic, dualistic, and monistic views. A nihilist is one 
who rejects the concept of inductive probability either because he 
thinks it involves contradictions or because he considers it of little 
value for science. The former alternative is rejected, but the latter 
(that such probabilities are of little value) is essentially Von Wright’s 
view. The dualist holds that inductive probability is somehow different 
from “ordinary” probability, either that it does not satisfy the prob- 
ability axioms or at least that it requires an interpretation of these 
axioms different from the ordinary variety. The monist believes that 
one interpretation of the axioms accounts for all uses of “probability.” 

Then follows one of the most peculiar arguments of the whole book. 
The dualistic view (like Carnap’s) is rejected because a frequency 
interpretation can be found which is applicable to all cases. After 
adopting this Reichenbach-like attitude, Von Wright proceeds to show 
that “it (this interpretation) makes Inductive Probability utterly 
trivial and void of practical interest.” However, we are told that al- 
though this is true, it “hardly constitutes an objection.” The author 
shows that while the frequency interpretation of all uses is logically 
permissible, it gives reasonable results only in the noninductive use. 
This would seem to be a clear-cut argument for dualism, instead of 
which Von Wright concludes that the frequency interpretation is the 
only acceptable one, but that the results bear out his nihilistic view: 
inductive probabilities are unimportant. 

Let us examine the frequency interpretation offered for the induc- 
tive probability of theories (cf his simple type). If we are to assign 
a probability to the theory (x) [H(x) — A(x)], we must have a 
property to which to assign the probability, and an evidence property. 
This leads the author to adopt an “Aristotelian analysis.” The property 
$4 to be discussed is that of being a sufficient condition for A. The 
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evidence ¢, is the property of belonging to a given set of possible 
conditions. Then the inductive probability p is given by P(¢u, $0, ~), 
where the evidence is chosen as the property of being a still possible 
sufficient condition for A (after the given observations). On the fre- 
quency interpretation given, p is the proportion of actual sufficient 
conditions among the remaining possible sufficient conditions. 

The following objections occur to the reviewer: (1) “Aristotelian 
analyses” have been generally discredited. (2) The interpretation is 
applied to finite and infinite sets of conditions, though in the latter case 
it is not at all clear what a proportion is. (Hence we will discuss the 
finite case only.) (3) The author points out that we could equally well 
have chosen “being a necessary condition for H” as the property to 
assign a probability to. But he does not mention that there is no reason 
at all why the two different ways of calculating the probability of the 
same theory on the same evidence should give the same value. (4) 
Since the choice of “possible conditions” is left entirely open, the inter- 
pretation makes the probabilities purely psychological. It is easy to see 
that no matter what we have observed, the probabilities can have any 
value at all, depending on the choice of possible conditions. (5) The 
probability of the theory increases only with the elimination of a pos- 
sible condition. This has the advantage of simplifying the problem, and 
of overcoming the “paradox of confirmation.” It has one disadvantage : 
the results bear no resemblance at all to what scientists actually do. 
The confirmation depends entirely on the variety of the evidence and 
not at all on sample size. E.g., we may observe a million white swans 
without adding to the probability that all swans are white. (6) Since 
we never know what the actual conditions are, we- never know the 
values of the inductive probability. (7) The analysis allows only a 
trivial role to arguments from simplicity or from analogy. 

It is the task of the logical analyst to clarify the procedures of 
science, and on occasion to suggest improvements. But an analysis 
which finds that the procedures of practicing scientists are mostly 
trivial or wrong is certain to be an incorrect analysis. 

Chapter X attacks the attempts to found inductive logic on inverse 
probabilities (e.g., on Bayes’s theorem). These attempts have recently 
been generally discredited, and Von Wright's forceful attack on them 
is a great service. 

Although the reviewer agrees with the author’s conclusions, he must 
challenge the treatment of a crucial example. The example is that we 
have observed n ravens, all biack, and we want to know the probability 
that the next raven will be black as well. Laplace’s rule gives the value 
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n+1/n+2, the main assumption being that the a priori probabilities 
are equal. The usual analysis considers a number of (imaginary) urns, 
from which various birds are drawn. For each urn there is a ratio of 
black birds in the urn (p,), and an apriori probability (q,) that a 
given bird will be drawn from a given urn. Given that » birds were all 
black, we can calculate the a posteriori probability that the draw was 
from a given urn, and hence that the next draw (again from the same 
urn) will be a black bird. Von Wright rightly points out that the calcu- 
lation depends on our ignorance of which urn we are drawing from, 
since if we knew, then the probability will be just the p,-value of the 
urn. But he then argues that we know in this case that we are drawing 
from the raven-urn, so the calculation makes no sense, since the raven 
urn has p, = 1. But the urns are identified not by what kind of birds 
they contain, but by their p,-values, and the point is precisely that we 
do not know which /f»-urn contains the ravens! The evidence is sup- 
posed to make it increasingly probable that we are drawing from an urn 
with p, = 1, and hence that the next draw will be a black bird. But 
on the frequency interpretation there is no way of finding the a priori 
qv-values, and this is the reason why the attempts to base inductive 
probabilities on Bayes’s theorem have been discredited. The reason 
why the correct analysis of this example is important is that it shows 
that one of the problems of inductive logic is precisely the problem of 
supplying the a priori probabilities, which is strong evidence for adopt- 
ing a dualistic view. Solutions of this problem have been proposed by 
Carnap and others, some leading to Laplace’s rule in this case, and 
some radically differing from it. 

In summary, we find that Von Wright has put a tremendous amount 
of deep-going research into his book. It has many valuable and illumi- 
nating sections, and the reader can profit from the various technical 
developments and from the historical sections. But the first part, on 
Inductive Truth, suffers from being restricted to an elaboration of 
Mill’s canons as applied to a very elementary type of theory ; while the 
second part, on Inductive Probability, attempts to make the use of 
probabilities in induction appear trivial. The reader should carefully 
examine the arguments before accepting any of the philosophical con- 
clusions of the book. 

Errata: p. 50. It is said that 0/o is the only exception of division of 
integers. This is presumably meant to be n/o. 

p. 176. In A6 the last ‘H’ should be an ‘A’. 

p. 191. On the last line after ‘o’ insert ‘>’. 
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HYPOTHESES, PLAUSIBILITY, 
AND FICTION 


N A recent article in The Journal of Philosophy Mr. Robert T. 
Harris offers an analysis of plausibility in fiction. His view is “that 
plausibility consists in the subsumption of fictional events under the 
laws of nature,” and that “the relevant laws of nature are mostly laws 
of human nature and laws of the formation of character.”* He con- 
cludes that “good fiction reveals permanent possibilities in the spheres 
of individual feeling and action and social behavior.’’* 

I suggest (1) that Mr. Harris can make his case good only by 
imposing narrow limits on the range of the term “literature,” (2) that 
even if we take his definition in its broadest sense it is unsatisfactory, 
and (3) that the problem of plausibility is not significant in fiction, or 
literature in general. 

Mr. Harris approaches his problem by asking what we have in mind 
when we speak of the plausibility of a scientific hypothesis, and he 
applies the results of his conclusion to explain plausibility in fiction. 
“The plausibility of a hypothesis,” he writes “is nothing more than the 
general feeling associated with estimating. . .the hypothesis’ antecedent 
probability.” Now the plausibility of a hypothesis, we are told, must 
differ in degree from the plausibility of a story, for the hypothesis 
depends upon “data more easily traceable” ; the less likely the occur- 
rence of the datum, “then the more probable the hypothesis as the 
result of the datum.” 

One might object that this is discussing the probability of a hypothe- 
sis rather than its plausibility, but, in any event, Mr. Harris notes that, 
unlike the scientist in his laboratory, the writer of fiction is unable to 
produce the surprising or rare datum that verifies a hypothesis ; “hence 
all satisfaction in reading fiction must depend on our feeling that what 
we are reading is generally plausible.’ 

One is hard put to understand the force of “hence” in that sentence. 
If I understand Mr. Harris, he is saying that since we cannot confirm 
a novel or short story, the only confirmation of a novel or short story 
is its plausibility. 





+“Plausibility in Fiction,” XLIV, Jan. 3, 1952. 
* [bid., p. 8. * [bid., p. 10. 
* Tbid., p. 6. ® Ibid., p. 7. 
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This would leave the problem of plausibility in fiction where we 
found it, but Mr. Harris believes that the demand for “confirmation” of 
fiction is legitimate, and that it has to do with the order or arrange- 
ment of symbols in fiction, rather than with the “confirmation” of such 
symbols. A writer must “deceive a fussy collaborator” (the reader), 
“who knows it is all a fake.”® The reader apparently will accept decep- 
tion and find a story plausible if it is internally consistent. Fiction “is 
marred if in the least event it is inconsistent with its own basic prem- 
ises.’"? A subsidiary assumption that follows from this, we are told, is 
that ‘whatever characters may do, they must do it consistently with 
their own premises.’’® 

This comparison between fiction and lies is a mistaken approach, I 
suggest. A lie is told with deliberate intent to deceive ; the teller claims 
to be giving a truthful account of events, a description of fact, and he 
knows it to be false. But a novel is not a history, nor does a reader 
compare the novel with some state of affairs in order to confirm either 
its truth or its plausibility. No novelist prefaces his book with the 
statement that what he has written is true — or false. He prefaces his 
novel with the statement that all the characters in his novel are fictitious 
and that any resemblance to persons living or dead is purely coin- 
cidental. He says, in other words, he has written a piece of fiction. 
And even when it is possible to argue that a novel, say, David Copper- 
field, is a “disguised” account of Dickens’ life, one who is unaware of 
this does not feel a lack of knowledge, and one who knows it may be 
distracted in his reading. Such an argument, in any event, is not much 
support for the view that fiction “is all a fake.” 


A greater difficulty follows from Mr. Harris’ view that since we 
cannot confirm a novel, the test of plausibility is its consistency. If a 
novel is consistent, is it plausible? The question is a bad one because 
we cannot in any clear and unequivocal sense call a story consistent. A 
heroine who has blue eyes on page 10 of a novel ought not to have 
brown eyes on page 210. She ought not to age twenty years in two 
weeks, and so on. If this is what is meant by consistency, then a con- 
sistent story need not be plausible at all. Any Irishman, to take Mr. 
Harris’ example, can invent a consistent story, but not any Irishman 
can invent a consistent story that is plausible. Perhaps this is not 
what Mr. Harris has in mind in saying that fiction must be consistent 
with its “basic premises,” but if this is so, it is not easy, without further 
explanation, to know what to understand by the “basic premises” of a 


* Ibid. * Ibid., p. 8. ® [bid. 
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story ; and to leave it unexplained is simply to use a blank-check word. 

Still, when we read further, it appears that for Mr. Harris, too, 
internal consistency “does not suffice to make a story plausible.’ “To 
be plausible the temporal sequence among such imaginary events must 
be intellectually satisfying in the light of the reader’s inductive knowl- 
edge of the world.” Mr. Harris returns here to his first view, the view 
that fiction has an “external reference.” “Plausibility consists in the 
subsumption of fictional events under laws of nature, and since the 
subject matter of fiction is for the most part human action and char- 
acter, the relevant laws are mostly laws of human nature and laws of 
the formation of character.) 

What Mr. Harris has in mind, I suspect, is not that the temporal 
sequence “must be subsumed under the laws of nature” (for this sug- 
gests that a story is plausible only when the reader is able to identify 
its events as instances of laws of nature), but the more general view 
that fiction may not include any character or event that violates “the 
laws of nature and human nature.” If this is so, what about folklore, 
fairy tales, and fables? Mr. Harris holds that “in rare cases the author 
can even get away with postulating an impossible premise.”!! “The 
legitimate expectation of plausibility in such cases is reduced to the 
form of the conditional, ‘If the impossible event did occur, would the 
results narrated follow in a world pretty much like ours?” ’”’!* 

I find this disturbing, partly because I am not clear what it means. 
How does one go about deciding whether the “results narrated follow 
in a world pretty much like ours?” And does this make it plausible? 
How do we determine whether, if the beanstalk did grow overnight, 
there would be a giant’s castle above it; and if Jack did climb the 
beanstalk, there would be in the castle, consistently with what we 
know of a world like ours, a talking harp; and so on? Mr. Harris’ 
answer is that a genius may postulate an absurdity and write good 
fiction. True, “readers with a parochial imagination” may reject the 
story, but the implication is clear that a sensitive reader does not do so. 

If, now, the story is plausible to at least some readers, does this 
plausibility consist in “the subsumption of the fictional events under 
the laws of human nature”? Do we really know so much of the 
laws of human nature? Mr. Harris concedes that “little enough is 
explicitly known” of such laws, but no matter how difficult it may be 
to explicate them, in good fiction the laws really are exemplified, and 
the perceptive reader tacitly recognizes them. 


® Ibid., p. 8. - * Ibid., p. 8. Italics in text. 
" Tbid., p. 9. * Loc. cit. 
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Not only does good fiction exemplify the laws of human nature; 
good fiction teaches us something new. Stereotype fiction presents 
what is commonplace. In good works of fiction, Mr. Harris tells us, 
one discovers the complexities of human nature, including, above all, 
the secret recesses of one’s own nature.!* Good literature, in short, 
“reveals permanent possibilities in spheres of individual feeling and 
action and social behavior.”’!* 

These remarks are certainly not consistent. Mr. Harris’ definition 
of good literature is at once too broad and too narrow, and the bearing 
of these remarks on plausibility is not apparent to me. First, Mr. Har- 
ris’ definition of literature is much too broad. Bad literature, all liter- 
ature, even textbooks on psychology “reveal permanent possibilities in 
the sphere of individual feeling, and action and social behavior.” 


Second, Mr. Harris’ account makes impossible demands. Good 
literature must both subsume its material under the laws of human 
nature, which “the perceptive reader tacitly identifies,” and also must 
at the same time tell us something new and discover to us the com- 
plexities of human nature and our own “secret recesses.”’ If one objects 
and cites literature that does not do this, say, Uncle Tom’s Cabin or 
Raymond Chandler’s Farewell, My Lovely, it is surely no answer to 
be told that such books are not good literature. This kind of persuasive 
definition can serve only dialectical purposes. It does not clarify the 
issue ; it tends to stop discussion. Even so, if one wants to pursue the 
argument, it is easy enough to find examples of “good” literature, say, 
Midsummer Night's Dream, which do not contain, implicitly or in any 
other way, laws of human nature and do not reveal something new of 
human character; at least no critic I know finds such material in it. 
And the bearing of Mr. Harris’ demands upon plausibility seems, 
again, remote. 

The difficulties in Mr. Harris’ view stem, I think, from a funda- 
mental error. It is wrong to think of a piece of fiction as somehow 
analogous to a scientific hypothesis, and a mistaken effort to derive 
the properties of the first from what we know of the second. Mr. Harris 
knows that fiction is not history, but since he believes that fiction and 
scientific hypothesis are analogous, he must hold that fiction “pre- 
tends” to be true. Similarly, since scientific hypotheses must be con- 
firmed, so, too, fiction must be “confirmed.” At the expense of con- 
sistency, fiction must reveal the complex laws of human nature (which 
gives it external reference), and subsume its events under those laws 


* Ibid., p. 10. ™ Loc. cit. 
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of human nature (which gives it plausibility). So we are led by easy 
steps to the mistaken view that literature teaches by revealing “laws 
of human nature.” Nothing could be further from the truth; and we 
do not really validate the argument by defining “good” literature as 
literature which performs the work we have defined it as doing. 


I suspect, too, that plausibility is not a significant matter in fiction. 
This needs qualifying, perhaps. “Plausibility” is one of those words we 
all use but cannot define precisely. I take Mr. Harris to be using it in 
the sense of “seeming to be true” rather than “seeming to be possible.” 
In whichever sense we take it, plausibility is not the aim or test of 
literature. The common and basic demand made of the fiction writer 
is “tell me a story,” not “tell me a story that seems to be true.” We do 
not accept a story merely because it is plausible, nor do we reject it 
because it is implausible; and we should only do so if we felt that 
stories were supposed to be reportage rather then fiction. 


If we survey the field of literature, we see at once that many types 
of fiction do not pretend to be plausible. Certainly, scientific fiction, 
fantasy, ghost and horror stories are not plausible and make little 
pretense of plausibility. This is true even if we use the broader sense 
of “seeming to be possible.” There are science fiction stories, for exam- 
ple, in which an intrepid explorer on a remote star demonstrates to his 


astounded colleagues that when two substances are put together the 


weight of the compound is greater than the total weight of the sub- 
stances taken separately. 


Even if we narrow the field to “realistic” literature, such literature is 
not markedly plausible. Has anyone seriously argued that Henry V, 
Othello, or Lear are plausible, that, for example, an aging king would 
freely give up his authority and divide his land among his daughters? 

Plausibility is not the writer’s aim, and the critics who use it as a 
standard of literary merit almost always get nothing for their pains 
but the doubtful pleasure of knowing that no writer can measure up to 
it. A few examples will make my point. The Italian critics of the 
Renaissance who tried to convert Aristotle’s suggestions in the Poetics 
into those hard and fast rules, the Unities, used an appeal to plausi- 
bility, among other things, to justify their structures. But, as H. J. C. 
Grierson points out, this law-giving criticism came into sharp collision 
with the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto, a poem which violated every 
cannon of heroic poetry, but which every reader enjoyed. Again, the 
fellow dramatists of Corneille, jealous of the success of Le Cid, bitterly 


%* Criticism and Creation. 
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attacked the play on grounds similar to those Mr. Harris uses. But 
the criticism hardly affected its popularity. It may not have been 
plausible, but it succeeded. 

Because a novel or play is popular does not make it a good novel 
or a good play, but at least it is accepted by its readers or its audience, 
which is what we are discussing here. Critics who talk of plausibility 
in literature almost invariably support some version of the view that 
art imitates nature, holds up a mirror to reality. But, to continue the 
metaphor, what we see in the mirror is as important as what the . 
mirror reflects. What is important is not the relation of fiction to an 
external world, but the relation of the reader to the book. The question 
worth raising is what will a reader accept? 

What we accept at any time, what a literary generation will accept, 
is always a complex of the beliefs and opinions of the day, the loose 
conventions of the particular kind of literature, and our needs and 
attitudes. Thus, roughly speaking, it may be a convention of the 
detective story that the criminal is caught, that romantic love plays 
a minor part, and so on. But the moral pressures of the day may 
dictate whether the criminal is caught by intellectual means (Sherlock 
Holmes) or by brutally sadistic methods (No Orchids for Miss 
Blandish), and the reader may demand and get his sex in larger and 
cruder doses. 

We do not come to fiction to be taught. This needs qualifying to be 
accepted, and I can only suggest my views briefly here. We read fiction 
for a great number of reasons: to escape a dreary existence, to share 
imaginatively another life, to identify oneself with a hero or heroine, 
to be amused, to be uplifted, to cheat boredom. We accept what we 
read in fiction because for a complex variety of reasons we want and 
need to accept it. But, of course, not every one accepts the same things 
and not for the same reasons. 


PAUL WELSH 
Duke University 





REFLECTIONS ON NELSON GOODMAN’S 
THE STRUCTURE OF APPEARANCE 


weg Goodman’s recent work,! deals with a group of problems 
usually assigned to the province of epistemology ; but it is neither 
based on, nor does it purport to establish, any sweeping epistemologi- 
cal theory in the traditional manner ; rather, it aims at constructing, in 
a painstakingly careful procedure, a conceptual framework which will 
make it possible to state and to examine with lucidity and rigor certain 
basic issues in the theory of knowledge. By virtue of its methods and 
its results, it constitutes a distinguished contribution to analytic phi- 
losophy. Unlike the contemporary analytic school in Britain, however, 
which appears to be predominantly interested in clarifying philosophic 
perplexities with the help of analytic tools provided by ordinary 
language, without insisting on (or even expecting much benefit from) 
the use of logical techniques other than those implicit in a judicious 
and sensitive use of conversational English, Goodman, who shares the 
view that philosophy has the function of clearing away perplexity and 
confusion, tackles this task ii a manner much more akin to the methods 
used for similar purposes by Carnap, and sometimes by Russell and 
by Whitehead. He sees the most adequate way of dealing with philo- 
sophical problems in the establishment of a “constructional system” 
within which the issues at hand can be expressed and discussed with 
clarity and precision. This method of analysis by logical reconstruc- 
tion requires rigorous and efficient logical techniques ; and Goodman, 
therefore, makes systematic, though judiciously limited, use of the 
conceptual and symbolic apparatus of contemporary formal logic. 
The specific task Goodman sets himself is to construct the beginnings 
of a theoretical system which will permit an economic description of 
the structure of our phenomenal experience in the various sense 
realms. His explicit discussion is limited almost entirely to the visual 
realm, but his methods are formulated so as to be capable of transfer 
tv other phenomenal domains. For the visual realm, Goodman’s ob- 
jective requires the specification of a list of basic terms which is simple 
(in a systematic sense, whose exact meaning receives careful clarifi- 


» Nelson Goodman, The Structure of Appearance (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1951). 
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cation), and which will permit the definition of a fuller vocabulary 
adequate for the description of the spatial and temporal characters of 
visual phenomena, the structure of the visual field, the similarities of 
different shades of color and their corresponding three-dimensional 
order, and so forth. Since this might appear to be a rather limited 
program for a comprehensive study, it ought to be emphasized im- 
mediately that large sections of the book are devoted to the develop- 
ment of important and often quite novel general ideas, which will be 
mentioned below, and whose significance for logic and epistemology 
reaches far beyond the application they find in the author’s system 
construction. 

The rigorous construction of a system of the desired kind requires 
in particular (1) the selection of a set of suitable primitives, i.e., of 
terms which are not defined within the system, and by means of which 
all other terms of the system can be defined, and (2) the specification 
of a system of logic, whose rules determine, among other things, what 
logical devices are to be permitted for the purposes of definition, infer- 
ence, and proof. In regard to both of these points, Goodman’s work 
has certain distinctive characteristics, which will now be briefly con- 
sidered in turn. 

The logical apparatus adopted by most constructionalist philosophers 
includes the formation of classes, classes of classes, and so forth, of 
whatever entities function as individuals; and it is in terms of such 
classes that the various nonprimitive terms are defined. Typical exam- 
ples of this procedure are the definition of natural numbers, signed 
integers, rational numbers, real numbers, and so forth, as classes of 
ever-increasing complexity built up from individuals in the manner of 
Frege and of Principia Mathematica, and the construction, in Carnap’s 
Der logische Aufbau der Welt, of the phenomenal world and then the 
world of physics, psychology, and the social sciences, by the formation 
of classes of increasingly high order from concrete phenomenal in- 
dividuals, each of which is a full momentary cross section of experi- 
ence. By way of preparation for his own approach and in order to 
acquaint the reader with a different type of constructional system, 
Goodman gives an excellent detailed summary of Carnap’s important 
pioneering work in this field, and he supplements his survey by a 
judicious and enlightening critical.commentary. 

In his own constructions, Goodman eschews the use of the class 
concept as “platonistic” and adheres instead to that contemporary 
version of nominalism whose development is due largely to the efforts 
of Goodman and of Quine. Nominalism in this sense rejects the use 
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of any language containing names or variables for classes; it coun- 
tenances merely the truth-functional connectives, names and variables 
for individuals, quantifiers to bind the latter, and one-place and many- 
place predicates of the first order, which serve to express properties 
and relations among individuals of the system. The grounds offered in 
defense of this severe form of logical asceticism are mainly the elusive- 
ness of the notion of class, and more specifically, the incomprehensi- 
bility of the idea that it should be possible to construct, out of a given 
set of individuals, a large variety of classes (such as the class of those 
individuals, the class of their unit classes, and so forth) which are all 
different from each other and yet have the same “content” (namely, 
the given individuals). 

The insistence, however, that two entities cannot be different if they 
have the same content does not appear to me to be convincing so long 
as the notion of content is used in this general and unspecific manner. 
Thus, e.g., the idea of different sequential arrangements of a given 
finite number of individuals — or, as a special case, the formation of 
two different ordered couples from two individuals — would seem to 
be quite clear, and yet we have here apparently several different en- 
tities with the same content. Incidentally, Goodman insists that nom- 
inalism neither asserts nor denies the existence of classes but simply 
does not wish to commit itself on this question; but it would seem 
that a noncommittal attitude on this issue can be significantly taken 
only if the notion of class is at least intelligible. It might be preferable, 
therefore, to treat nominalism simply as a particular mode of logical 
procedure which denies itself the use of some of the standard concepts 
and methods of logic, and which might best be justified by pointing to 
the systematic economy it frequently achieves, and to its avoidance of 
logical techniques whose extravagant use is known to give rise to 
various logico-mathematical paradoxes. It should be emphasized, 
however, that while Goodman favors the nominalistic mode of pro- 
cedure, he does not set out to “prove” nominalism and “refute” Pla- 
tonism (the temper of his entire work is averse to the advocacy of 
any sweeping isms), and that his ingenious and parsimonious methods 
of construction can be profitably applied, to a large extent, also by 
those who are willing to make use of the concept of class. 

Some of the functions of the calculus of classes are taken over in 
Goodman’s constructions by the calculus of individuals, a branch of 
logical theory which was developed, some twenty years ago, by Les- 
niewski and, independently, by Leonard and Goodman. The central 
concepts of this theory are certain relations among individuals, such as 
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overlapping, discreteness, and being a part of; and certain functions © 
such as the sum and the product of individuals. All these concepts 
have analogues in the theory of classes and exhibit many formal simi- 
larities with them ; but there exists a fundamental difference : Whereas 
a class of classes of individuals is always distinct from the class of all 
individuals involved, the sum of any sums of individuals is always 
identical with the sum of all the individuals involved. In this manner, 
the calculus of individuals vouchsafes the identity of any two entities 
with the same “content”; and, precisely for this reason, it precludes 
the possibility of forming, from some finite initial set of individuals, 
an endless array of distinct abstract entities. 

As atomic individuals, i.e., as the elementary building blocks to which 
the constructional devices of the calculus of individuals are to be 
applied, Goodman chooses, not concrete phenomenal things or events, 
but rather what, in the terminology of C. I. Lewis, he calls qualia. 
A quale is a qualitative characteristic of phenomenal experience 
such as, say, a certain shade of purple occurring in the presentation 
of a certain piece of cloth in a particular light. Qualia are distinct, of 
course, from properties as characters of physical objects. The qualia 
Goodman chooses as atoms include colors, times, visual-field places, 
and various nonvisual qualia which he does not specify in detail. Thus, 
moments of phenomenal time as well as phenomenal places are con- 
ceived here as repeatable universals. A place can be at, or “together 
with,” several times, several colors, and so forth, and a time can be 
with different places, colors, and so forth. The totality of individuals 
of his system consists simply of all the sums that can be formed by 
means of any of the atomic individuals, or qualia. Goodman conceives 
the total stream of experience to which his system is to be applied as 
containing only a finite number of qualia ; consequently, the number of 
all individuals countenanced in his system is finite as well. This strik- 
ing finitistic aspect of his theory is clearly connected with its nominal- 
istic character : admission of the logic of classes would have permitted 
the construction of an infinite hierarchy of entities even from a finite 
set of individuals. 

As Goodman points out in developing a useful set of distinctions, his 
choice of qualia as atomic individuals makes his system phenomenalistic 
rather than physicalistic and realistic rather than particularistic. In a 
physicalistic system, the individuals are concrete physical objects or 
properties of such; in a particularistic system, the individuals are 
concrete entities rather than abstract characters. (The system of Car- 
nap’s Aufbau clearly is phenomenalistic and particularistic.) In view 
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of the realistic character of his system, Goodman’s first main problem 
is that of concretion, i.e., that of constructing unrepeatable concrete 
individuals from qualities. In the visual realm, a concretum is a color- 
spot-moment, which may be construed as the sum of a color, a visual- 
field place, and a time which stand in a peculiar relation of together- 
ness. Goodman adopts this relation — slightly generalized for techni- 
cal reasons — as a primitive and then shows how, by means of it, it 
is possible to define the concept of concrete individual as well as the 
various relations of qualification in which qualia and certain sums of 
qualia stand to fully or partially concrete individuals that exhibit them. 

The author then turns to the second of his two major constructional 
objectives, namely, the ordering of the qualia in the different categories. 
Roughly, the problem is to construct, for each of the categories (color, 
time, place, and so forth) a map which assigns a unique position to each 
quale in the category, and which represents the relative likeness of 
qualia by nearness in position. The solution of the problem requires 
in each case the specification of a set of terms by means of which the 
order at hand can be described, and then the selection of primitives 
suitable to define them. Goodman indicates appropriate procedures 
partly in detail, partly in outline; he also shows how, subsequently, 
predicates referring to size and shape of phenomenal concreta may be 
introduced, and he suggests briefly some approaches to the definition 
of the different categories of qualia by reference to their distinctive 
structural characteristics. The treatment of these topics is an exemplar 
of keen analysis and of constructive ingenuity, and the solutions it 
reaches as well as the problems it propounds should be of considerable 
interest to psychologists of perception as well as to logicians. The dis- 
cussion of the order of qualia ends with a chapter, entitled “On Time 
and Eternity,” which deals in a suggestive and enlightening manner 
with the ordinal aspects of phenomenal time, with linguistic devices to 
express temporal relations, and with some connections between phe- 
nomenal and physical time. 

»By what criteria can the soundness of a constructional system be 
appraised ? Goodman offers important and largely novel observations 
on two aspects of this question: the accuracy of the definitions and 
the simplicity of the definitional basis. 

First of all, the definitions have to be accurate ; they must explicate 
the concepts which give rise to the problems under analysis. Just what 
does accuracy in this sense amount to? Goodman argues that the 
definiens of an accurate definition need have neither the same intension 
nor even the same extension as the definiendum ; thus, e.g., in a con- 
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structional system, points in space may be defined equally well as 
certain classes of straight lines or as certain infinite “convergent” sets 
of concentric spheres; but these alternative definientia are neither 
cointensive (synonymous) nor coextensive with each other; hence, 
their accuracy notwithstanding, they cannot both be synonymous or 
coextensive with the definiendum. Accuracy of constructional defini- 
tions, Goodman argues, amounts to no more than a certain (non- 
symmetrical) kind of isomorphism of the definiens with the definien- 
dum; roughly, this means that the concepts of the constructional 
system must provide a structural model for the explicanda in the sense 
that for every connection between entities that is describable in terms 
of the explicanda, there must obtain a matching connection, stateable 
in terms of the respective definientia, among the counterparts which 
the entities in question have within the system. 

This criterion must seem puzzling, however, for it evidently pre- 
supposes that the extensions of the explicanda are precisely specified 
—a condition which is rarely satisfied in situations requiring philo- 
sophical analysis. In general, the terms around which philosophical 
perplexities center are beset with obscurity, vagueness, and ambiguity, 
and the classes of instances to which they apply are therefore anything 
but precisely determined. Consider, for example, the concept of prob- 
ability. In preanalytic usage, probabilities are ascribed variously to 
individual events, to classes of events, and to hypotheses and theories ; 
sometimes, the ascription is made unconditionally, sometimes relatively 
to some reference class or reference body of evidence. Evidently, no 
matter what constructional definition of probability may be pro- 
pounded, the criterion of an exact isomorphism of the definiens with 
the explicandum cannot be significantly applied at all because the 
explicandum has no well-determined extension and hence no precisely 
fixed structure. It seems to me important to note, therefore, that the 
stage of rigorous construction in philosophy, with which Goodman's 
book is concerned, presupposes a preconstructional clarification of the 
explicanda under investigation. This stage of analysis, on which Good- 
man touches only quite briefly, might be viewed as having three major 
tasks: (1) to disentangle the various modes of usage of the explicanda ; 
(2) to explore the rationale of each of the various patterns of use and 
to appraise its value for descriptive and theoretical purposes; and 
then (3) to assign precise meanings to the explicanda in such a way 
that they permit a clear description and a fruitful theoretical treatment 
of the issues under analysis. The methods of the British analysts can 
be extremely valuable, it seems to me, in dealing with. these pre- 
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constructional problems ; for those methods aim at obviating perplexity 
and confusion by exhibiting and distinguishing different ways of using 
a given term. But in the pursuit of its objective, analysis cannot be 
content with a purely descriptive account of linguistic behavior pat- 
terns: it has to point out the pitfalls inherent in the various modes of 
usage, the possibilities they offer for category mistakes and other 
sources of confusion. And from here on, it is only a short step (called 
for by an interest in developing a framework for a general and system- 
atic treatment-of philosophical issues) to the third of the tasks just 
mentioned : that of explicitly proposing certain modifications of exist- 
ing usage which will enhance clarity and which promise to be theoreti- 
cally fruitful. Once this last step has been taken, the stage is set for 
the development of a constructional system for the readjusted expli- 
canda; and in this context, Goodman’s isomorphism criterion of ac- 
curacy becomes applicable and is eminently significant. 

Now, for a given set of thus clarified explicanda, there usually exist 
various alternative ways of constructing definitions which are ac- 
curate in Goodman’s sense. Among these competing alternatives, those 
with the formally simplest, or most economic, set of primitive predi- 
cates are to be preferred, since the aim is to obtain a systematically 
powerful system. For, as Goodman points out, to economize and to 
systematize are the same thing in a constructional procedure: greater 
formal simplicity of basis means stronger connections among the terms 
of the system and thus greater theoretical power of the system itself. 
Before this simplicity of predicate sets — which must be distinguished 
from the simplicity of theories, or hypothesis sets ——can serve as a 
criterion in appraising the adequacy of a constructional system, it needs 
a precise explication, of course; and an important chapter in Good- 
man’s book is devoted to the heretofore unexplored problem of devising 
an explicit definition for the degree of formal simplicity of any set of 
predicates with one or more arguments. This problem is of obvious 
interest for logic and axiomatics, and Goodman deals with it in great 
generality. After first developing his definition for predicates of the 
nominalistically sanctioned first order —‘.e., those representing prop- 
erties and relations of individuals — he generalizes it so as to render 
it applicable also to higher-order predicates. The formal simplicity of 
a predicate set as defined by Goodman is not, of course, just a function 
of the number of predicates ; it depends on the total number of argument 
places involved and, in an intricate manner, on various structural 
aspects, such as symmetry, of the relations expressed by the predicates. 
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This chapter on simplicity constitutes an important contribution to 
logical theory, and it will undoubtedly stimulate further research. 
As was mentioned earlier, Goodman provides a reconstruction only 
for the “lower” levels of the phenomenal world. The question thus 
arises whether his methods lend themselves to an expansion of the 
system. Goodman suggests — and I believe, rightly — that his methods 
can be used to construct the lower levels of sense realms other than 
that of vision, but that constructional advance toward the “upper”’ lev- 
els, and especially beyond the phenomenal realm into that of inter- 
subjective scientific concepts, is impeded by a group of serious logical 
problems. These arise especially in connection with the attempt to 
introduce disposition terms, such as they occur on the physical and 
no doubt already on the phenomenal level of analysis. The introduction 
of these terms seems to require either the use of incomplete definitions 
in the form of Carnap’s reduction sentences — which conflicts with the 
objective of attaining a system of full constructional definitions — or 
reliance on modal or counterfactual expressions — which fail to meet 
Goodman’s standards of intelligibility, so that he declines to make use 
of them, pending further analysis. An additional obstacle on the road 
to the construction of the intersubjective concepts of science arises for 
Goodman from his self-imposed restriction to a nominalistic logic and 
to a finite set of individuals. It is hard to imagine how, on this basis, 
it would be possible to construct the quantitative concepts of science 
with their infinite sets of numerical values. However, Goodman cau- 
tions against the hasty conclusion that a construction of the physical 
world on a phenomenalistic basis is definitely impossible and argues 
that a decision on this issue requires a more precise statement of the 
problem in question and of the means to be permitted in its solution. 
Would the adoption of a physicalistic basis facilitate the task of a 
comprehensive “logical construction of the world”? Even if, in addi- 
tion, we permit ourselves the use of a “platonistic” logic, the problems 
besetting the introduction of disposition terms still remain with us, as 
is so clearly shown in Carnap’s Testability and Meaning; and the task 
of introducing the “theoretical constructs” of the more advanced 
branches of empirical science seems to give rise to further problems, 
no matter what kind of basis is chosen. If nevertheless I am inclined 
to prefer a physicalistic system of the particularistic variety, i.e., one in 
which the individuals are concrete physical objects or events, and the 
primitives express characters of those objects, it is because the qualia 
and the concreta in Goodman’s system seem such highly elusive en- 
tities, and because descriptive statements about them present great 
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difficulties for a dependable test ; whereas in a physicalistic system of 
the kind mentioned, the statements about the individuals and their 
properties and relations are rather readily accessible to intersubjective 
check ; thus, as Popper has argued in Logik der Forschung, a system 
of this kind is especially well suited for a rational reconstruction of 
intersubjective scientific knowledge. 

Goodman’s book is not opposed to such alternatives, and, indeed, it 
provides valuable tools for their development. His careful analyses 
certainly show that any sweeping claim about the ultimate basis of all 
empirical knowledge has to be viewed with diffidence ; no precise for- 
mulation, let alone substantiation, for such general assertions is avail- 
able today. But while Goodman’s book does reflect an attitude of 
critical caution, it by no means encourages a sterile skepticism. Rather, 
it propounds a careful piecemeal method of philosophic inquiry, with 
the help of the most rigorous and dependable tools of logic; and by a 
highly ingenious use of this procedure, it makes an outstanding con- 
tribution to analytic philosophy. 

Goodman presents his ideas with great care and lucidity, and he ex- 
hibits an enviable gift for succinct and pithy statement. In organizing 
the contents of this book—to which an excellent index provides 
detailed reference — Goodman has evidently been guided by strictly 
systematic rather than by didactic considerations, and thus, he begins 
with a fairly technical chapter on the criteria of accuracy for construc- 
tional definitions. A reader who is not yet acquainted with the objec- 
tives and principal techniques of the constructional method might feel 
needlessly discouraged by the experience of being faced, without many 
preliminaries, with this rather complex topic; and I should like to 
suggest, therefore, that those who wish to obtain first a general im- 
pression of the book might find it profitable to begin with the less 
technical chapters, II, IV, and VI, which provide an excellent survey 
of the central themes in this important work. 


CARL G. HEMPEL 
Yale University 





PROFESSOR GOODMAN'S 
CONCEPT OF AN INDIVIDUAL! 


HE term “individual” is used in a variety of meanings. In accord- 
B ew with prevailing conceptions of logic, the way to show that one 
uses the word in a logical sense only is to define it by reference to signs 
and ways of using signs; e.g., as the designatum of a proper name, or 
as whatever is represented by signs of the lowest logical type used in 
a given language system. But the type of nominalism developed by 
Professors Quine and Goodman (with some contributions by a few 
others) reverses this orientation. Rather than define individuals rela- 
tive to a language system, they have been urging the adoption (so 
fast as it can be constructed) of a language which will contain no 
names for nonindividuals. This implies some conception of what an 
individual is in reality. What is this conception? 

In “Steps toward a Constructive Nominalism’’? the noun “individu- 
al” was freely used, but its ontological meaning was not explained 
(except by the logical positivist suggestion that the ontological candi- 
dates are physical objects or events and units of sense experience). 
Individuals were whatever remained to philosophers who began by 
announcing, ““We do not believe in abstract entities.” Accordingly, the 
adjective “concrete” was generally attached to the noun. In The Struc- 
ture of Appearance* Goodman has presented a constructional system 
in which, as in the joint paper, classes and type levels are avoided ; 
but the basic “individuals” are “non-concrete” — which adds a para- 
dox to the general problem. Fortunately this book — the completest 
expression of the Quine-Goodman nominalism in the field of applied 
logic — also offers what, if sound, is the required general conception 
of individuals (whether these be concrete or no). I wish to present 
certain objections to Goodman’s conception which would alter and 
reduce the status of that nominalism. (I am concerned only with this 


conception and doctrine, not with the many achievements of Goodman’s 
book which I join its reviewers in admiring. ) 





* Thanks are due to Professor Paul Henle for helpful comments on an earlier 
draft of this paper. And though my conclusions are my own, I have profited 
greatly from conversations with Professor Henry S. Leonard. 


’ ® By Nelson Goodman and W. V. Quine, Jour. of Symbolic Logic, XII (1947), 
105-122. 


* Harvard University Press, 1951. 
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I find in The Structure of Appearance three explanations of the 
meaning of “* is an individual.” 

1. The official doctrine is that “all and only those things that overlap 
soinething are individuals” (p. 43; also 85, 148). This refers to the 
fact that the symmetrical two-place predicate, “overlaps,” is the sole 
extralogical primitive in Goodman’s restatement of the Calculus of 
Individuals developed by him and Leonard (and earlier by Les- 
niewski). 

The elements of Goodman’s own system are introduced as follows: 
If we divide the stream of experience into its smallest concrete parts and then go 
on to divide these concreta into sense qualia, we arrive at individuals suitable as 
atoms for a realistic system [a phenomenalistic system in which “nonconcrete 
qualitative elements (such as qualia) ...are taken as basic units”]. A visual con- 
cretum might be divided, for example, into three constituent parts: a time, a 
visual-field place, and a color... .To say that these qualitative elements are individ- 
uals is to say that they lie within the field of application of the general predicate 
“overlaps” and some of its derivatives ; each quale overlaps itself, is discrete from 
other qualia, is part of certain sums of qualia, and so on [p. 147 f.]. 


Now the Calculus of Individuals is simply, as Quine says, “Boolean 
algebra (minus the null element) reinterpreted as treating no longer 
of classes but of extended individuals, in their relationships of over- 
lapping and part-whole (whence LeSniewski’s term ‘mereology’).’* 
Because the elements are extended, their formal relationships could 
be empirically interpreted by “overlapping.” (The justification for 
calling them “individuals” was simply that they are represented by 
signs of the lowest logical type.) And when Goodman presents the 
Calculus in Part One of The Structure of Appearance, his only exam- 
ples of the entities to which overlapping and its derivatives apply are 
extended things. But he believes that these are only “the mest con- 
venient illustrations,” “the most familiar illustrations.” The question 
then is whether we can give a clear empirical meaning to his subse- 
quent statement that qualia overlap themselves, are discrete from other 
qualia, and form sums of which they are parts. 

I do not think anyone can in the least imagine what it would mean 
for carmine (Goodman’s illustration) to overlap canary yellow, or 
Chanel No. 5, or any other nonspatiotemporal quale. It follows that 
the discreteness (which Goodman defines as the negative of over- 
lapping ) of such qualia is empirically meaningless in this system, unless 


“Review of Goodman, Jour. of Philos., XLVIII (1951), 558. I use this quota- 
tion not only because of the word which I have italicized, but also because 
Quine’s expression of the iacts is that of a logician who is extremely sympathetic 
with Goodman’s work. 
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one supposes that an intelligible predicate can be derived from a mean- 
ingless one by putting a tilde in front of it. Of course the statement, 
“Carmine and canary yellow do not overlap,” conveys a meaning; it 
means that they do not bear to each other the relation of extended 
entities which overlap. (And the statement is necessarily true, for the 
same sort of reason that “quadruplicity and triplicity do not shake 
hands” is necessarily true — they don’t have hands.) But this will not 
make these unplaced and undated entities coinhabitants of the field of 
the overlapping relation, and is not what anybody means by their 
“discreteness.” I am also unable to imagine an empirical meaning for 
either overlapping or its negative as a two-place predicate of carmine 
and a time quale, or of carmine and a place quale such as visual-field- 


centricity ; nor its meaning as predicated of a time quale and a place 
quale. 


Part is of course correlative to sum (the “whole” of the Calculus of 
Individuals). The obvious fact, pointed out by Quine in his sym- 
pathetic review of Goodman’s book, is that “the notion of part, clear 
initially as a spatio-temporal concept, is here understood only by 
spatio-temporal analogy”; and when ‘“‘we proceed to sums of hetero- 
geneous qualia, say a color and two sounds and a position and a mo- 
ment, the analogy tries the imagination.’’> We can only fall back — as 
Quine recommends that baffled readers should — on a class interpreta- 
tion of “sum” ; which is contrary to Goodman’s program. And neither 
he nor — I hope — his readers would wish to consider classes as onto- 
logical individuals. 

In the absence of a nonclassal understanding of “sum,” no quale, in 
this system, overlaps anything save itself. And self-overlapping — if 
indeed, as applied to a nonspatiotemporal quale, it has any meaning 
beyond self-identity — is insufficient to generate a field for the over- 
lapping relation. 

A nominalist might object to the use of such terms as “relation” 
and “what it would mean” in the foregoing criticisms. I should not 
agree with him, but might for convenience put my point thus: Asser- 
tion that the quale elements of Goodman’s system “lie within the field 
of application of the general [two-place] predicate ‘overlaps’ ” re- 
quires that there be an empirically meaningful sense in which two 
distinct quale elements either overlap or (in the same sense) fail to 
overlap; otherwise Goodman does not have an interpreted logical 


system which might present the structure of appearance. I do not find 
such a sense. 





®W. V. Quine, op. cit., p. 559. 
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It will be said, no doubt, that I should find one if I did not insist 
upon the spatiotemporal connotation of “overlaps,” but interpreted 
the term liberally, as conveying the broader notion of “having some 
content in common.” Goodman occasionally uses this phrase, especial- 
ly to connect his use of the Calculus of Overlapping with his nominal- 
ism — the nominalist being the philosopher who “recognizes no dis- 
tinction of entities without a distinction of content” (p. 33). The 
illustration which follows this statement is, however, purely spatio- 
temporal. Now, although Goodman’s system is phenomenalistic and 
“realistic,” his doctrine of individuals is intended to permit, but not 
to be confined to, the construing of qualia as individuals. He recog- 
nizes systems of individuals which are phenomenalistic but particularis- 
tic, and also physicalistic systems. Hence the question is whether 
“content” has for him a general meaning, equally applicable to spatio- 
temporal and nonspatiotemporal entities, and basic to all applications 
of the Calculus of Overlapping. Though Goodman’s philosophy final- 
ly depends on our understanding of this term, he says nothing about it. 
From his usage we can see, however, that it is not antithetical to form, 
but to interpretation. To speak of the content of any entity would then 
be to speak of whatever it in fact is, as distinct from what thought and 
language may add or take away — especially through reference to 
classes. This is all that I am able to suggest after reading The Struc- 
ture of Appearance, and it is not very helpful — especially without a 
study of classification. 

The content of any entity in Goodman’s realistic system consists 
(as will be emphasized below) exclusively of qualitative universals. 
Here the trouble is: universals do not add up as parts add up to wholes, 
save by “spatio-temporal analogy,” i.e., by confusion with particulars. 
Hence to say that carmine-on-the-left “overlaps” carmine-on-the- 
right, for these have carmine as a common part of their content, is only 
to say something that is easy to say. 

2. What might be called Goodman’s informal, or unofficial, state- 
ment of the meaning of individual runs: “An individual is simply a 
segment of the world or of [sense] experience.” “Its boundaries,” he 
adds, “may be complex to any degree” (p. 42). This conception is 
evidently derived from our spatiotemporal experience, to which all 
the illustrations accompanying the statement appeal. When the differ- 
ence between an individual and a class is explained by noting that 
Caesar’s nose plus the state of Utah is the same individual, though 
not the same class, as Caesar’s nose plus the counties of Utah, the 
extendedness of what is naturally meant by an individual (and by 
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“content”) is further emphasized in the reader’s mind. To think of 
individuals as extended segments (of the world or of experience), 
whose parts may be as discontinuous as you please, is to go far beyond 
what one ordinarily means by individuals ; but the conception is at least 
clear, and finds in the Calculus of Individuals an instrument for its 
systematic application in terms of overlapping and its derivatives. 
The elements of Goodman’s system, however, are single phenomenal 
shades of color, time qualia, and place qualia. If there is any sense in 
which these are individuals, it is surely not expressible by the term, 
“segment of experience.” A color like carmine is sometimes identifiable 
within, but never a part cut off from, a stream of visual experience. 
Although color relationships may be mapped (Goodman is ingenious 
in developing the “topology of quality’), the association of carmine 
with a segment of the “color sphere” (or of a spectrum, for that 
matter) does not make the quale itself a segment of anything; nor 
does that quale have any “boundaries.” It is no part, but a character 
which may qualify parts and wholes that are particulars. Goodman 
insists that all his qualia are “presented characters,” not “‘presenta- 
tions” (pp. 96, 109). Hence the other “parts” of visual concreta — 
time qualia and place qualia—can be segments only in the sort of 
‘sense in which one might permit himself to call one-inch squareness a 
segment of two-inch squareness ; not at all in the sense which applies 
to a total momentary experience, or to the counties in the state of Utah. 
Goodman notes that we are “unaccustomed to regarding qualia con- 
sistently and literally as individuals.” His defence is that “any systema- 
tization calls for departures from the circular ruts worn by common 
sense” (p. 147). He then describes his quale atoms, characters, as 
“repeatable” and “universal”; they are “never instances,” but have 
instances. These terms are appropriate for the technical meanings 
which he gives them. But why are such entities to be regarded “literal- 
ly as individuals” — by which we otherwise mean things which, what- 
ever they may be, are not in any sense characters, cannot recur, etc. ? 
Only, one begins to suspect, because Goodman’s theory of them is to 
make no explicit reference to classes and to employ no signs of higher 
than the lowest logical type. These qualia would then be entitled to 
be called “individuals” in that logical, but not in any other, literal, 
sense. To get farther, attention to the facts of experience is necessary. 
Goodman “feel[s] that a quale, as an identifiable phenomenal element 
in experience, can be construed as an individual quite as legitimately 
as can concrete particulars” (p. 108). Since he fails to explain the 
extralogical criterion of this legitimacy — overlapping, we saw, is 
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inapplicable to qualia — the force of the statement lies in the affinity of 
a phrase with a positive ring for a word with a positive ring. Later on 
he offers a tu quoque argument: if carmine “cannot be actually lifted 
out of the stream of experience,” neither can the carmine-colored patch 
which is admittedly a segment of experience (p. 148). What this lift- 
ing out means and who proposes it, I cannot conceive. But Goodman’s 
reasoning ignores essential differences between modes of abstraction: 
unplaced and undated carmine can only be thought of, never seen. 
When he adds that although we cannot “get an image of a color 
unaccompanied by a place and a time,” neither can we “get an image 
of a color-spot-moment unaccompanied by others that surround it,” 
his failure to notice that he uses one word to refer to two quite different 
ways of being “accompanied” is surprising. 

Goodman holds that the stream of experience may be “exhausted” 
by division into its minimal distinguishable characters. He “divides” 
the “smallest concrete parts” (these, as he says, are events) of a 
“stream of experience” (also an event) into characters (these are non- 
events). “No indissoluble particularity is admitted” ; a realistic system 
is described as “reducing everything to qualia” (pp. 147, 157). Well, 
if everything is reduced to qualia, it seems niggardly to withhold from 
them the honored name of individual. But isn’t Goodman practicing 
a double fraud on the actual contrast between individual and universal 
elements in experience by applying to the latter the whole-part rela- 
tionships of the former, while universalizing that — the particularity 
of occurrence — by supposing it made up of a repeatable place and a 
repeatable time ?¢ 


* The systematic analysis of phenomenal nature in Whitehead’s Enquiry con- 
cerning the Principles of Natural Knowledge is very relevant to Goodman’s 
project. While intricately connecting objects of various types with events, White- 
head excluded part-whole relationships (which hold between events) from direct 
application to objects (including those Goodman calls “qualia”). But one suspects ‘ 
that Goodman’s exhortation to produce a logische Aufbau —or several of them 
—§instead of “harking back” to “time-worn” philosophical disputes connotes a 
limitation of the general modes of interpreting experience and the world to those 
found in the history of the Wiener Kreis. 

The exact nature of time qualia is not clear in Goodman’s phenomenalism. 
He usually writes (and Quine in his review [Jour. of Philos., XLVIII (1951), 
558 f.| writes) as though there were as many of these as there are moments of 
experience that one consciously distinguishes in the course of his life; but the 
statement (p. 109) that “there are in all probably fewer qualia than presentations” 
implies that the number of time qualia is less than that; and in the end (p. 303) 
he will say only that “several time qualia are discerned,” how many doesn’t 
matter much. Indeed the actual number doesn’t; but we must know what time 
qualia are; whether (as I think likely) each moment subjectively lived is sup- 
posed, like carmine, to have, or rather be, its own phenomenal character, distinct 
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3. Remembering that the nominalism which Goodman advocates 
“consists of the refusal to countenance any entities other than in- 
dividuals,” (p. 33) we may consider the following sentence (p. 108) as 
possibly a further explanation of what he means by an individual — 
of that meaning which shall at once define the limits of nominalism 
and permit qualia to be termed “individuals”: “I should say. ..that 
the nominalist renounces classes on grounds of incomprehensibility ; 
that what he refuses to construe as an individual is decided on the 
same grounds ; and that not all nominalists regard as incomprehensible 
whatever happens to have been called ‘abstract.’ ” 

If nominalists, supposedly united by their sole allegiance to individu- 
als, may differ in what they construe as individuals, then in what 
sense of Goodman’s ambiguous phrase can the nominalistically allow- 
able grounds of their construing all be “the same grounds” as those 
which decide the question of classes? Not merely, we hope, in the 
sense that each nominalist may call “incomprehensible” whatever he 
professes not to understand ; there would be no enlightenment in learn- 
ing that the ultimate meaning of “x is an individual” is “x is not in- 
comprehensible.”* The operative answer is fairly obvious. The essence 
of this nominalism is the refusal to accept classes. The ground on 
which one nominalist may admit qualia as “individuals” and another 
refuse them is that the former believes, and the latter disbelieves, that 
qualia and their predicates are systematically definable without refer- 
ence to classes. So far as carmine itself is concerned, the meaning of 
“carmine is an individual” is “carmine is not a class.” This is a very 
simple-minded notion ; whoever looks carefully at the modes of mean- 
ing which terms have in use will see that “carmine” does, among other 
things, name a class. But, within the simple context of extensional 





from that of every other moment and from the sensory characters exemplified in 
various moments ——-a supposition which makes for system but is quite hard to 
swallow; or whether Goodman's time qualia are only the relative times which 
are phenomenally discernible in or on the fringes of a specious present, and are 
named by such terms as “this very instant,” “an instant ago,” or “immediately” 
(perhaps also the relative times specified in memory) —in which case “times” 
are “repeated” in some sense additional to that in which the same time “occurs at” 
many places. We suspect that Goodrnan employs assumptions about time which 
instead of being stated are covered up by postulating “W” (read “are together” ) 
as a tenseless primitive predicate of the “parts” (times, places, colors) of a visual 
concretum. 

* Nor would this be as plausible a view of the individual as that according to 
which an individual is precisely the sort of entity that is necessarily somewhat 
incomprehensible. Cf. C. I. Lewis’ view of the individual, and C. S. Peirce’s 


article, “Individual (in logic),” in Baldwin’s Dictionary of Philosophy and 
Psychology. 
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logic, we must still observe that the nominalist gains little by calling 
each quale an individual in this negative sense. Because of the need to 
understand groups of qualia (“‘sums”) as classes, the theory of quali- 
ties is still not nominalistic. 

It should be noted that Goodman’s official definition of an individual, 
discussed under (1) above, does not prevent a class from being con- 
sidered an individual* — though that is above all what he does not 
intend his concept of an individual to permit. If an individual is de- 
fined as an entity that overlaps another, in a manner formally specified 
by a Calculus derived from Boolean Algebra, we need only interpret 
intersecting nonempty classes as overlapping entities in order to call 
them individuals. — Unless, that is, we insist on the reinterpretation 
of the algebra which confines it to extended things and in which over- 
lapping is a spatiotemporal relation; but then Goodman’s qualia are 
excluded. 

Classes inevitably remind us of the hierarchy of logical types. The 
purely negative concept of an individual, now before us, may alter- 
natively be expressed by taking “individual” to mean “that which is 
symbolized by signs of lowest logical type.” This, indeed, is a purely 
logical individuality. Nor does Goodman advance this concept of an 
individual, familar since Principia Mathematica. Nevertheless it seems 
to be the only intelligible positive one which is consistent with his 
construing a quale as an individual. 

If the logician who undertakes to construct a nonclassal theory of 
qualities wishes to call his elements individuals, that is his privilege. 
But unless it is made plain that this is meant only in the logical sense 
just noted, clarity in the analysis of experience would be better served 
(and the danger of an honorific use of words avoided) by giving them 
other names, such as “elements,” “objects” (sometimes used by Quine 
in his review), “characters,” “sensory abstracta” — or just “qualia.” 


When a nominalist of the Quine-Goodman school renders “All trees 
are plants” by “Everything that is a tree is a plant” rather than by class 
inclusion. he probably does have some positive, ontological conception 
of an individual in his mind, namely, the ordinary vague notion of a 
“concrete thing.” But when he endeavors to generalize (and also to 
go beyond linguistic distinction of concrete from abstract terms), he 
must consider the possibility that he has given to his platform, “I will 
recognize individuals and only individuals,” no general meaning other 
than “I don’t believe in classes, and I won’t run a theory of types.” I 


*T was reminded of this point by Professor Henle. 
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can find no other general meaning in Goodman’s (or in Quine’s) work. 
The importance of the question, be it noted, is not diminished by a 
laudable desire to leave alternatives open, to present a constructional 
system without arguing that it is the only system for a nominalist. 
“Nominalism,” says Goodman (p. 149), “excludes all except in- 
dividuals but does not decide what individuals there are.”” He had ex- 
plained : “We do not need to know just what individuals are admitted 
in a system before we set up certain general apparatus to deal with 
them, any more than we need to know just what business transactions 
are done before we set up a system of double-entry bookkeeping for 
them” (p. 42 f.). The obvious comment is that we do need to know 
what it means for an event to be a “business transaction.” We appre- 
ciate the fact that in a nominalistic language “is an individual” would 
be a universal predicate. That only makes it the more imperative for 
the Quine-Goodman nominalist, if his doctrine is to be understood 
and justified as an ontological one, to succeed in showing by appeal 
to our experience of the world, what feature of it is meant by this 
predicate. As this has not been done, his present situation is that in- 
stead of successfully specifying the nominalistic language as “the lan- 
guage of individuals” (pp. 28, 39, 40, 33 f., 44), he has enabled us 
to identify these individuals only as the values of the variables in a 
certain language, namely, one in which no higher-type quantifiers are 
admitted. 

As a consequence, we must recommend re-examination of the Quine- 
Goodman doctrine that the use of bound variables is an ontological 
commitment. With regard to individuals, its force lay in the plausibility 
of saying (p. 31): “In using variables that have individuals as values 
we are acknowledging that there are individuals.” This has now col- 
lapsed into acknowledgment merely that there are entities represent- 
able — in the language-system we have chosen — by signs of lowest 
logical type. ; 

So far as Goodman insists on liberating us both from space-time and 
from a multiplicity of type-levels in discourse, will he not reduce his 
term, “individual,” to a merely honorific word? Its function will be 
like that of “real” and “reals” in bad metaphysical writing. The two 
cases will be distinguished by the external, historic fact that the en- 
tities which he honors as his reals will be those, whatever they may be, 
which remain after a logician who has been working from the tradition 
of Principia has discarded the hierarchy of types. Such would be pre- 
cisely Goodman’s situation if he should carry his present belief in the 
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incomprehensibility of classes® to the point of denying meaning to the 
concepts of class and type-level, which are not expressible in his 
language. 

For Quine, the situation may be somewhat different. When review- 
ing The Structure of Appearance he wrote, “The admission of qualia 
as values of variables is, in some sense, a departure from nominal- 
ism.”?° Is he content to define individuals as nonclasses, and classes 
as those entities which would have higher type levels than the lowest? 
Or does he entertain a positive, more than linguistic, conception of an 
individual ? 

Suppose the nominalist does not try to define “the language of in- 
dividuals” by a concept of the individual which is broad enough to 
include qualia. Will the narrower concept of an individual as a not 
necessarily continuous space-time segment serve instead ? The language 
of individuals would then be the language —a nonclassal algebra — 
of space-time segments. But we should need another language to deal 
with qualities, and this language would by definition have to be non- 
nominalistic. Furthermore, in what sense are even those space-time 
segments “individuals” ? The concept of them, I have said, is at least 
clear, but does not correspond to what anyone who talks about exist- 
ence means by an individual. That would require the attribution of a 
continuous space-time volume and of infinite (or, as I prefer to say, 
though it sounds awkward, indefinite) specificity. The appropriateness 
of the name, individual, for a not necessarily continuous space-time 
segment lies entirely in the fact that the theory of those segments 
makes no use of classes or type levels. Here also, then, we have only a 
logical, not an ontological, individuality. In 1940, Leonard and Good- 
man recognized this. Their account of the Calculus of Individuals 
began: “An individual or whole we understand to be whatever is 
_ represented in any given discourse by signs belonging to the lowest 
logical type of which that discourse makes use. What is conceived as 
an individual and what as a class is thus relative to the discourse within 
which the conception occurs.”"! If there is any concept of an individual 
which, transcending this linguistic relativity, can be of fundamental 
service to the new nominalism, it has yet to be exhibited. 


VICTOR LOWE 
The Johns Hopkins University 


* He did not hold any such belief in 1940, as may be seen throughout “The 
Calculus of Individuals and Its Uses,” and especially in the last paragraph. 

© Op. cit., p. 559. 

™“The Calculus of Individuals and Its Uses,” Jour. of Symbolic Logic, V, 45. 
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GOD AND NATURE. By Georce Frepertck Stout. London and 
New York, Cambridge University Press, 1952. Pp. liv, 339. $7.00. 


The late Professor G. F. Stout, whose long life extended from 1860 
to 1944, delivered two sets of Gifford Lectures at the University of 
Edinburgh, in 1919 and 1921. In succeeding years he worked over and 
somewhat revised the manuscript of these lectures. It was not until 
1931 that he published the first series under the title, Mind and Mat- 
ter. The second and more important series he continued to work at 
intermittently until shortly before his death, leaving his son the manu- 
script practically ready for publication. Owing to various causes, such 
as interruptions due to the Second World War, and the son’s own 
academic duties and responsibilities as a professor of philosophy at 
the University of Sydney in Australia, this second volume, God and 
Nature, did not appear until early in 1952. Notwithstanding its late 
date of publication, much of this book in thought really belongs to the 
same period as Bradley’s Appearance and Reality and the related con- 
tributions of Bernard Bosanquet and the other British idealists con- 
temporary with them. Thus understood, God and Nature will pleasant- 
ly bring back to now aged philosophers emeriti. memories of the 
controversies of their youth, while it will assist younger philosophers 
to understand the form of neo-Hegelianism reigning in England and to 
some extent in America during the earlier years of this century. 
From a literary standpoint the book is well written. It maintains the 
high standard of Stout’s earlier works. If the thought at times seems 
abstruse to some readers today, this is not more true of Stout than it is 
of Bradley, Bosanquet, and most of the other great British idealists 
contemporary with them. 

Professor Alan Stout deserves our gratitude for the careful and 
conscientious manner in which he has prepared his father’s manuscript 
for publication, taking pains to point out the few instances in which 
he has had to exercise slight editorial discretion, like deciding upon 
the order in which his father probably intended that a paragraph or 
chapter should appear, or in a footnote briefly explaining a passage 
that otherwise would be unintelligible. The book contains a memoir by 
J. A. Passmore, and a list of Stout’s works in order of publication, 
beginning in 1884 and ending in 1947, a period of sixty-three years. 

Stout’s problem in this book, he tells us, is that of every Gifford 
lecturer : “What is the ultimate nature of the all-inclusive Universe, 
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and what consequently is the status and destiny of human beings as 
parts of it” (p. 1) ? He assumes that the “universe is a unity in such 
a sense that it has a nature as a whole,” and “that it is possible for us 
to inquire what its nature is with a reasonable prospect of getting such 
an answer as will make it worth while to raise the question.” He thus 
takes a position midway between th. “pragmatism” of James and 
Schiller, and the “ethical neutrality” of Bertrand Russell’s Problems 
of Philosophy. We should be honest in weighing evidence, but we 
should act on probabilities when it is necessary to make a decision. 
We should often prefer the possibility most favorable to us, especially 
if our decision to do so increases the likelihood of its becoming true. 
This position Stout calls “critical agnosticism.” It endeavors to repre- 
sent the unity of the universe in a coherent scheme; but of course it 
is impossible to penetrate directly into the ultimate nature of the 
universe as it is in itself, apart from modes of representation possible 
to finite beings. However, “a light which is of use to direct our foot- 


steps ought not to be despised merely because it does not illuminate 
the whole scene” (p. 33). 


As opposed to Bertrand Russell and G. E. Moore, who deny its 
unity and regard the universe as “just a collection of items,” Stout 
believes that the characteristics of the part of the universe known to 
us are sufficient to supply a clue to the character of the whole (p. 37 f.). 
However Stout agrees with Russell in rejecting Absolute Idealism 
in the form expounded by Bradley and Bosanquet, who recognize only 
one Reality — the whole of being — “an Absolute which excludes the 
possibility of anything other than itself” (p. 38). On this Hegelian 
view “the only valid reason for denying anything to be self complete 
is that, when considered by itself, it is self-contradictory” (p. 42). 
Stout believes this to be an absolutely untenable position. ““Even if we 
start with admitted self-contradiction, we cannot from this infer 
incompleteness.” The self-contradiction may disappear when a wider 
range of facts is taken into consideration. When Bosanquet speaks of 
the “one sole reality in which we live and move and have our being,” 
he overlooks the fact that such a reality cannot be the sole reality, for 
we must be real also (p. 44 n.). While opposed to both, Stout has 
much more in common with Bosanquet than with Russell, or than with 
William James, Schiller, and other philosophers who in facing the 
problem of evil find themselves forced to admit that God is limited in 
power. Stout affirms that the eternal purpose is eternally fulfilled as a 
successive process which is more and more being realized in the sphere 
of becoming. The Universal Mind is omniscient, yet unable to know a 
future event when it is not yet determined whether the future event 
will occur. To be omnipotent is to be able to realize all possibilities, 
but not all impossibilities. Apparently Stout does not think that the 
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Universal Mind is the creator of matter, which latter is primary and 
undetermined in its existence; yet God seems to be complete master 
of matter (pp. 228-232; but cf. p. 243). 

One puzzling position held by Stout is his notion of the status of 
sensa (our sense presentations) which, he says, belong to matter, not 
to minds. “Our own sense-presentations are material and not mental” 
and yet they “seem always to fall outside of the domain of physical 
existence” (pp. 196 f.). They are the part of the material world as a 
whole which is existentially present in our experience; they are “the 
ultimate source of all knowledge of physical objects ; yet they are never 
physical objects themselves” (p. 199). Somehow through them we 
know matter as it is in itself. Stout, like Kant, believes that we know 
matter only through the sensibility; yet for Stout, unlike Kant, we 
really do know matter as a thing in itself in this manner. 

William James insisted that it is inconsistent to affirm that God is at 
once omnipotent, omniscient, and absolutely good, and that every 
philosopher who has made this triple affirmation has got into difficul- 
ties. This seems true at least of Stout when he says: “God cannot need 
evil as a means to good. But if He wills the highest good, He wills a 
good which is essentially incomplete. ..without evil as something to 
be hated and overcome” (p. 321). The second sentence just quoted 
seems flatly to contradict the previous one. 

It has been impossible within the limits of this review to give an 
adequate idea of the wide scope of this volume, including as it does, 
acute criticisms of Locke, Spinoza, Leibniz, Berkeley, Kant, J. S. 
Mill, S. Alexander, G. E. Moore, James Ward, and many other 
philosophers of the modern period. Stout was one of the most brilliant 
philosophers of the last hundred years. His chief fault in this book, 
written in his old age, is that in some chapters he was living too much 
in the past. An illustration is his lengthy refutation of Russell’s Prob- 
lems of Philosophy, a potboiler in a series of popular books, published 
in 1911, in which Russell defended positions in which Russell himself 
(p. xxiii) and probably everybody else except Stout shortly afterward 
lost interest. Nevertheless this, Stout’s last book, is on the whole a 
valuable contribution. 


WILLIAM KELLEY WRIGHT 
Hanover, New Hampshire 


ARISTOTLE: THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS. A Commentary 


by the late H. H. Joacuim. Edited by D. A. Regs. Oxford, The 
Clarendon Press, 1951. Pp. 304, $5.00. 


Mr. Rees deserves our gratitude for making available this fine 
commentary by one of the great Aristotelian scholars of the past 
generation. The material included here antedates Joachim’s edition 
of the De generatione et corruptione, which appeared in 1922. It comes 
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from the years between 1902 and 1917, when he was lecturing regular- 
ly on the Nicomachean Ethics. The manuscript of these lectures was 
apparently laid aside when he became Wykeham Professor of Logic 
in 1919 and it came to light again only after his death in 1938. Mr. 
Rees has excised certain digressions and has added further references 
to Aristotle’s text and to later publications. In the main, therefore, 
the text is as it was prepared by Joachim himself. 

This commentary differs, naturally, from the kind of commentary 
that Joachim would probably have written forty years later. There 
is no discussion of the place of the Ethics in the series of Aristotle’s 
writings. There is no mention of the idea of development in Aristotle’s 
thought, except as development is to be found within the Ethics itself 
from the earlier to the later books. There is one reference to Jaeger’s 
early Studien zur Entstehungsgeschichte der Metaphystk des Aristoteles 
(1912), but without any indication that Joachim saw the implications 
of Jaeger’s new approach. Joachim had before him Stewart’s Notes on 
the Nicomachean Ethics (1892) and refers to it frequently; he had the 
text by Bywater (1890), which he treats with respect. But the work 
to which he is most indebted seems to be Burnet’s brilliant but 
erratic edition of the Ethics, which appeared in 1900. The frequency 
and vigor of his disagreement with Burnet indicates that he had 
studied this work very carefully. He sets him right on many points of 
textual interpretation and finds occasionally a “serious error,” 
particularly in one aspect of Burnet’s interpretation of Aristotle’s 
logical doctrine, an area in which Joachim’s understanding was partic- 
ularly acute. Burnet regarded the Eudemian Ethics as ‘‘the most 
authoritative commentary on the Nicomachean’’; whereas Joachim 
mentions it but rarely, and always with suspicious reserve. And 
whereas Burnet thinks that the foundations of the doctrines set 
forth in the Nicomachean Ethics are ‘‘of the most shifting character,” 
Joachim belongs rather with those interpreters whom Burnet re- 
pudiates, as seeking here ‘‘the scientific and metaphysical basis of 
Aristotle’s moral philosophy.” 

One of the great merits of this edition is that it is not merely a 
commentary on the Ethics, but an exposition of most of the main 
points of Aristotelian doctrine. There is an excellent introductory 
essay on Aristotle’s classification of the sciences, and scattered 
throughout the volume are numerous other little gems of concise and 
lucid exposition: on the categories (pp. 34-37); on the soul (pp. 63- 
66); on gious (pp. 72-74); on the classification of ‘‘qualities’’ (pp. 
81-85); on the four causes (pp. 176-187); on Aristotle’s conception 
of demonstration (pp. 192-197); on intuitive reason, or vois (pp. 197- 
200, 288--291); on the forms of change (pp. 269-275); on Aristotle’s 
theory of error (pp. 227-228) and his conception of God (pp. 291-297). 
Particularly valuable as revealing Joachim’s competence is his 
analysis of Aristotle’s arguments against the Platonic Good (pp. 
37-47). All of these expositions are relevant to the explanation of 
the text. They provide not only a convincing refutation of Burnet’s 


1The quotations are taken from the Preface of Burnet’s edition. 
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skepticism regarding the foundations of Aristotle’s moral theory, but 
also an excellent introduction to the whole of Aristotle’s system. 


It is strange, therefore, to find Joachim arguing in his introductory 
essay that there is no place for a theoretical science of conduct in 
Aristotle’s scheme. ‘“‘He thought such a science impossible of attain- 
ment or at least, in the sense in which it could be attained, valueless” 
(p. 14). Joachim argues that the only theoretical sciences that 
Aristotle recognizes—metaphysics, physics, and mathematics—are 
direct, not reflective; and this leaves no place for a philosophy that 
reflects upon knowledge, or conduct, or art. Again, Aristotle himself 
says that the subject matter of ethics does not admit of scientific 
certainty; and that the object of reasoning about human conduct is 
not to understand but to guide and improve life. Thinking in the field 
of ethics is subordinated to practice and is thus ‘curtailed and per- 
verted .... It aims only at so much of the truth, or at such a rough 
and distorted version of the truth, as is required for right action” 
(p. 15). 

If Joachim is right in this interpretation, there is extraordinary 
confusion and inconsistency in Aristotle. His contributions to logic, 
ethics, and aesthetics are, as Joachim himself says, in spite of, and 
contrary to, the principles of his system. And there is also confusion 
and inconsistency in Joachim’s commentary. Except in this passage 
in the introduction, Joachim seems always to assume that Aristotle’s 
inquiry involves vénets, intellectual insight, not only into the causes 
of human action, but also into the ends of action. The end of conduct 
is not only the object of wish (SovAnrév), but also the object of 
thought, vonrdéy (p. 105). The puzzling passages in which Aristotle 
asserts that deliberation (BotAevots) is always about means, not 
about ends (which one would expect Joachim to adduce as support 
for the view advanced in his introduction) he explains as ‘‘a lapse on 
Aristotle’s part from the truer conception of the function of thought 
in conduct—the conception which he grasps clearly enough in the 
main’”’ (p. 218). Finally, a propos of the transition to politics at the 
end of Book X, after summarizing the doctrines of the preceding 
pages, he says “‘all this taken together is only a theoretical under- 
standing of the life of good action. .-. . Hence here, as elsewhere, 
Aristotle insists that his object is not Oewpia, but to produce the 
good life’ (p. 297). In other words, theoretical understanding of the 
good life is possible but of course it is not the final purpose of the 
Ethics. This seems to be sound interpretation. One can therefore 
only regard the view expounded in the introduction as a lapse from 
the truer interpretation of Aristotle which Joachim grasps clearly 
enough in the main. 

Joachim’s treatment of the difficult Book V contains some of his 
most interesting suggestions, as well as some major errors, I believe. 
(1) He attempts to interpret the distinction between general and 
particular justice (and injustice) as the distinction between those 
forms of lawfulness (or unlawfulness) that particularly affect the 
“‘public weal,” and are therefore handled by public suits (ypagat 
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or dixat dnyuooiar) and those that constitute the field of private law- 
suits (dixac téuar). This seems difficult to accept. Apart from the 
hazard of attaching a philosophical import to the distinction between 
public and private suits in Athenian law, this interpretation seems to 
run counter to Aristotle’s plain language. It gives us two species of 
justice, whereas Aristotle says that particular justice is a part of 
general justice. And consequently the contrary of general justice, 
viz., general injustice, is “not a part of injustice (xaxia)’’—that is, 
not a particular indictable offense of the sort that could be pro- 
ceeded against by a ypagn—‘‘but injustice in its entirety’’ (1130 a, 
10). (2) Again Joachim seems to be mistaken in dismissing the com- 
monly accepted interpretation that Aristotle’s distributive justice 
refers to the fundamental legislative acts by which privileges, powers, 
and places are assigned to the constituent members or estates of the 
political community (p. 138). The formula of distributive justice 
expounded here is precisely that which Aristotle frequently uses in 
the Politics to point out the different conceptions of merit or equality 
on which aristocracies, oligarchies, and democracies base their dis- 
tribution of power in the polis. To accept the view that Joachim 
rejects would not invalidate his own suggestion that distribu- 
tive justice refers also to those rights that formed the subject of 
dsadixacia. But to assert that it refers ‘primarily and mainly—if 
not entirely to those rights” (p. 139) is surely too narrow an inter- 
pretation. Aristotle is not thinking merely of justice in the adminis- 
tration of law by the courts, but of justice in the making of laws. 
(3) Finally, in his treatment of reciprocal exchange in the economic 
community, he concludes: ‘‘reference to justice in exchange has dis- 
appeared. . . . Aristotle is determining what is essential to exchange, 
not what exchange ought to be” (p. 151). This is certainly con- 
trary to the views of the ancient and medieval commentators. 
Joachim’s peculiar interpretation results from his failure to take ac- 
count of the ratio between producers, upon which Aristotle insists. 
It is difficult to say “how exactly the values of the producers are to 
be determined” (p. 150); but this is no more difficult than similar 
ratios used elsewhere, such as the ratio between agent and patient 
in corrective justice, or between respective claimants in distributive 
justice. This passage indeed is usually regarded as the main source of 
the medieval doctrine of “just price.”’ 

Again Joachim seems unduly severe in his characterization of 
Aristotle’s “practical syllogism” as a contradictio in adjecto, a ‘‘mon- 
strosity from the point of view of Aristotle’s theory of knowledge’”’ 
(p. 209). Why? Because the conclusion is particular? This would 
indeed violate the conception of “scientific syllogism’’ as expounded 
in the Posterior Analytics, but not the rules of the syllogism set 
forth in the Prior Analytics. Is it then because the syllogism involves 
perception (aig@ots)? Joachim is vague here. ‘‘You cannot appre- 
hend the conclusion by strict deductive proof; it is a matter of 
aig@nots” (p. 210). But if the minor premise has been apprehended 
by perception, then when combined with the appropriate major it 
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will yield a conclusion deductively. Granting, as Joachim does, that 
the major premise may define the nature of some end, and granting, 
as Aristotle does, that a minor premise may be particular, we can 
get a valid practical syllogism. It is not a “‘scientific’’ syllogism, but 
neither is it a monstrosity in Aristotle’s theory. Later (p. 213) 
Joachim seems to accept as justified the identification of vois and 
aic@nots,in the sense in which the wise man has aio@nots. Characteris- 
tic of both is immediacy of apprehension. If this is accepted, then for 
such a man the aig@nors of a particular premise can give knowledge, 
as Joachim himself so clearly explains (p. 227). 

The absolute idealism of Joachim’s youth, to which the editor 
refers in his Preface, is quite evident in many parts of his commen- 
tary and it adds a special depth and richness to his interpretation. 
At times, however, it perhaps beclouds his insight. Aristotle’s 
“chance” he takes to be the “name for the unknown cause of a 
coincidence”’ (p. 205). Yet he cannot ignore the passages suggesting 
real contingency in things and he is disturbed, particularly by 
Aristotle’s discussion of the sequence of acts from character. Did 
Aristotle really hold that freedom consists in self-determination, or 
did he believe that a deliberate decision emerges ‘‘without intelligible 
development and without intelligible connection with the rest of 
man’s nature and environment”’ (p. 110)? Either a block universe 
or an unintelligible one—these are the only alternatives in Joachim’s 
comprehension. It is unlikely, in fact highly improbable, that Aristot- 
le’s view was so restricted. Likewise his interpretation of the real 
self in Book LX as the concrete universal in which each self develops 
individuality in performing his distinctive part in the common life 
(p. 242) is certainly a Hegelian supplement. 

Not all parts of the Ethics are discussed with equal fullness. Book 
IV, the portrayal of the moral virtues, occupies only two pages; 
and the treatment of Books VIII and IX, on friendship, is relatively 
brief. Nor does he make any effort to note the many respects in which 
the Ethics touches upon the life of Aristotle’s time and which make it 
so valuable a document for the student of Greek life and literature. 
Joachim’s interest lies in Aristotle’s philosophy, and this he expounds 
superlatively well. Fortunate indeed were those students at Oxford 
at the beginning of the century who were privileged to listen to lec- 
tures of this quality. 

GLENN R. Morrow 
University of Pennsylvania 


KANTIAN ETHICS. By A. E. Teare. London, Oxford University 
Press, 1951. Pp. xii, 328. $4.25. 


H. J. Paton, in a recent discussion and criticism of this book (Phil. 
Ouart., II, no. 6, 53-58) has exposed the crucial areas in which Teale 
misunderstands and misinterprets Kant: (1) In Kant’s statement 
that only the good will is good without qualification, Teale fails to 
consider the significance of the phrase “without qualification.” (2) 
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Teale fails to note Kant’s subtle and technical distinctions between the 
supreme principle of morality, the subsidiary rule for applying the 
supreme principle, and the law of nature used as a “type” in applying 
the supreme principle. And (3) Teale misinterprets the question, 
“How is a synthetic a priori practical proposition possible?” by making 
it equivalent to the wholly different question, “How is duty to be 
done ?”’ On each of these three critical points, Paton seems to me to be 
correct. Teale has misinterpreted and misunderstood Kant in each 
case, and his book is therefore not a commentary to be recommended to 
students attempting to comprehend Kant’s moral philosophy. 


Nevertheless, Teale’s book is of considerable interest. Underlying 
and in large part responsible for the errors of interpretation, to which 
Paton rightly objects, are two theses that are not themselves mistaken 
in the same way. The first and basic thesis is that Kant was a Protestant 
moral philosopher. Kant’s “great discovery,” according to Teale, was 
an insight into St. Paul’s statement: “the good that I would, I do not; 
the evil that I would not, that I do” (pp. 24-25). And, Teale tells us 
in his introduction, 


if there was one thing more than another that Kant was already [in the 1760's] 
sure about it was that a true interpretation of moral experience would reveal an 
essential connexion between morality and religion, and would establish beyond 
doubt the priority of the command “Love God” over the command “love thy 
neighbor as thyself” [p. 15]. 


Again, we are told in regard to Kant’s early attempt to identify moral 
feeling with an inner law, that what is important is the fact that “Kant 
had evidently taken to heart St. Paul’s remark: ‘I had not known sin, 
but by the law’” (p. 37). 


The second thesis, implicit in Teale’s practice, is methodological : 
wherever Kant’s detailed statements and arguments do not accord 
with this Protestant moral insight, either the arguments must be 
recast and the statements reinterpreted or, if this cannot be done, Kant 
is to be charged with moral and philosophical error. 

Neither of these theses is obviously mistaken. There is much evi- 
dence to support the contention that Kant was a Protestant moralist, 
preoccupied with problems basic in Protestant moral theology. There 
is also evidence that Kant’s moral insight, Protestant or not, is at 
times better than his moral theory. Wherever, therefore, Kant’s insight 
can be distinguished from his theory and shown to be incompatible 
with it, either the theory must be reinterpreted or Kant must be 
charged with a basic error. In attempting to do just this, Teale has 
faced an interesting and genuine problem. 

Teale’s failure to provide an adequate solution to the problem has 
its source in his unsatisfactory answer to the question, “What kind 
of a Protestant was Kant?” Taking an extremely simple view of Kant’s 
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Christian moral insight —a view that makes Kant out a relatively 
simple-minded Paulinist — Teale finds vast reaches of Kant’s thought 
either unintelligible or mistaken. On the assumption that Kant was 
a Paulinist, whose major achievements were deeper insights into 
Pauline doctrine, so much of Kant is made unintelligible that the 
assumption itself must be rejected. Kant’s Protestantism, whatever 
else it may have been, was not a variety of Gospel Christianity. More- 
over, Teale himself furnishes the reason why it could not possibly 
be. To make the command “Love God” take clear moral precedence 
over the command “Love thy neighbor as thyself’ — as Teale in his 
introduction says Kant does — is to move far beyond the New Testa- 
ment to a position whose statement as moral theology is as difficult and 
complicated as Kant’s moral philosophy at its worst. 

The critical points can be put hypothetically. If Kant was a Protestant 
moralist, then the greater number of complicated and difficult doc- 
trines, that are so typical of Kant’s ethics, must be clearly identified as 
Protestant. And if, having established that Kant was a Christian 
moralist, we find his ethical theory incompatible with his and our 
moral insights, then we must find Christianity, in the form in which 
he accepted it, likewise incompatible with these insights. 


Stuart M. Brown, Jr. 
Cornell University 


WAY TO WISDOM. An Introduction to Philosophy. By Kart 
Jaspers. Translated by RALPH MANHEIM. New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. Pp. 208. $3.00. 


Karl Jaspers is one of the four grand old men of contemporary 
existentialism. His influence on Western thought outside the Anglo- 
Saxon continent of rational sobriety is considerable. His thought unites 
clearly antagonistic motives into a hazardous equilibrium: mystic 
experiences of the incommunicable with the desperate search for 
communication ; unreserved respect for the sciences with a conception 
of philosophy as in principle transcending the scientific universe ; the 
decisional view of Man with an all engulfing religiosity.’ If Existential- 
ism is ever going to be palatable to Anglo-Saxons, Jaspers’ anti- 
atheistic and proscientific brand may well have the greatest chance. 

His many-volumed major works (Philosophie; Von der Wahrheit) 
have not been translated yet. Besides a few essays, only the Perennial 
Scope of Philosophy and Man in the Modern Age have been accessible 





*In a brilliant article in the Journal of Philosophy, vol. XLVIII, no. 25, Hans 
Meyerhoff has pigeonholed Jaspers as an atheist. This is inexplicably wrong. 
Every page of Jaspers’ recent writings is drenched in religiosity. Typically 
enough, this religiosity unites Lutheran and Cusanean elements so that both 
Protestant and Catholic thinkers could feel at home. 
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to the English and American reader. Way to Wisdom would seem a 
good choice with which to begin one’s acquaintance with Jaspers. A 
sequence of twelve broadcasts made from Radio Basel, it is addressed 
to the general lay public and aims at being a not too technical presenta- 
tion of his basic philosophical “tenets.” The German title is simply 
Einleitung in die Philosophie. It is interesting that the translator pre- 
ferred to offer this kind of philosophy under the name of wisdom. 
Except for the complete absence of aesthetical problems, every one of 
the great traditional fields of speculative and moral philosophy is dealt 
with in some sort of fashion in these short twelve chapters. It would 
be futile to report on all of them. I shall limit myself to a brief discus- 
sion of two or three of the questions raised by Jaspers. 


Viewed from the level of philosophical analysis achieved in England 
and the United States, Jaspers’ style of tackling problems is quite 
naive. Semantic subtlety, logical rigor, and methodological severity are 
conspicuously absent. No effort is needed to discover semantic con- 
fusions, logical mistakes, or methodological absurdities on almost every 
page.” But then, Jaspers’ whole philosophical tradition, romantic and 
German, prefers profundity and das Erlebnis to clarity and experi- 
ence. To Jaspers, our Russells and Carnaps would be representatives 
of what he calls the “bad enlightenment,” of a reason that has become 
master where it should be servant. And to Russell and Carnap, no 
doubt, Jaspers would be just another metaphysical charlatan, the 
remnant of a period that they devotedly hope will soon be remembered 
only by its fossils. This mutual contempt is, I believe, a curse on con- 
temporary philosophy. Perhaps the clear and crisp tinkle made by our 
own orchestra and the dark deep notes of the continental rhapsodists, 
instead of canceling each other, could still be brought into a symphony 
more contemporary than any of its constituents. 


The paradoxical situation that the first subject to philosophize about 
is philosophy itself can be avoided by Jaspers as little as by any other 
philosopher in this age of science. Notwithstanding the astounding 
compliments paid to science and the repeated assertions that “there is 
no tenable philosophy outside the sciences” and that “anyone who 
philosophizes must be familar with scientific method” (p. 159), Jas- 
pers in the end conceives of the relation between philosophy and 
science somewhat as La Fontaine depicted the race between the wren 
and the eagle, the eagle (i.e., science) soaring as high as he could only 
to discover that the wren who had been hidirig underneath the eagle’s 
wings could soar still higher.” It seems to be the hidden aim of science 
to attain through inquiry a limit at which the area of nonknowledge is 


* One of the worst examples of this shoddiness is on page 30, where Jaspers 
introduces a most central concept, the concept of the Comprehensive (Das Um- 
greifende) ; cf. also Jaspers’ Vernunft und Existenz, p. 35. 
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open to the most lucid knowledge” (p. 77; cf. also pp. 127 and 159 f.) 
— which is the mystic-metaphysical experience of true being (the Com- 
prehensive, transcendence, God). Like the sinner who steeps himself 
in guilt so as to make the experience of grace the more rewarding, we 
pursue knowledge iu: ord.r to be struck by the bliss of nonknowledge. 
The whole conception seems to me absurd and due to a confusion of 
two quite different dimensions, the dimension of facts and the dimen- 
sion of principles. In its exploration of facts science must never admit 
to have reached limits beyond which it cannot go. Any remaining dark- 
ness must in principle be assumed to be penetrable to the methods of 
science. On the other hand, in the reflection upon the assumptions 
basic to scientific knowledge and methods we come indeed to ultimate 
principles beyond which we cannot go. But where in this logico- 
epistemological dimension do we fly beyond the eagle’s limitations 
into the praised stratosphere of direct communication with true Being ? 
The meta-rational dimension we do reach here, but the methodological 
problems connected with it can only be obscured by this mystic- 
theological fog. Actually Jaspers nowhere practices what he preaches. 
He does not lead us to the limits of scientific knowledge to proceed 
from there to an experience of “authentic being.” The Erlebnis of 
“authentic being” is completely disconnected from the scientific experi- 
ences of “beings” and could be had the same way in an era as un- 


scientific as that of the cave man.* The philosophical wren does not fly 
higher than the scientific eagle: he flies in an entirely different dimen- 
sion and all the eagle’s efforts are ultimately completely irrelevant to 
him — if philosophy is what Jaspers tells us it is: communication with 
authentic being over and against the scientific exploration of phe- 
nomena. 


Heidegger distinguishes between “to be” and “being,”’ between einai 
and on, and man’s transcendence means to him transcending the onta 
towards the einai. Jaspers, on the other hand, seems to me to re- 
substantialize the einai into an ontoos on; to distinguish, that is, the 
thing in itself from its phenomena, and to determine man’s transcend- 
ence as a relation to what truly and really is. Although the distinction 
between true and phenomenal reality is made only to be aufgehoben, 
I cannot help feeling that the dualism between the experience of phe- 
nomena and the Erlebnis of what truly is remains as sharp as ever, 
notwithstanding the desperate attempt to show that the first is the 
preparation for the second and that, in order to communicate the in- 
communicable, the philosopher must be at once scientist and mystic. 


May I parenthetically add a note of reminiscing levity. As a young 


* An equally startling disconnection can be observed between what Jaspers tells 


us are the basic motives of philosophy (chap. ii) and the introduction of his own 
central concepts. 
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student in Heidelberg, I felt a strange similarity between the impres- 
sions Jaspers’ lectures made on me and those he himself made. There 
did not seem to be a skeleton of bones in his body, so strangely “sus- 
pended” were the movements of this very tall man whom only a per- 
petual miracle seemed to prevent from collapsing. Similarly, his lec- 
tures were held together by a miracle rather than by a logical skeleton, 
and in trying to follow them, I felt the desperation that an artist would 
feel if he had to make a sculpture out of mercury. This very same 
impression is being renewed, after twenty-five years, in reading his 
books and trying to discover what holds together the very antagonistic 
motives such as are, for instance, his conviction that “philosophy is 
inseparable from science” (p. 159) and that “philosophy is the prin- 
ciple of concentration through which man becomes himself, by partak- 
ing of reality” (p. 14; cf. pp. 23, 34, etc.). Actually, nothing holds them 
together, nothing that one could put one’s finger on, nothing but a 
personal effort of Schweben, of being suspended and soaring beyond 
and above them. This Schweben is indeed his preferred metaphor for 
the philosophical attitude: “The fall from absolutes (tenets) which 
were after all illusory becomes an ability to soar” (p. 38). 


If we now turn to a problem in what traditionally is called “moral 
philosophy,” we are told that “unconditional imperatives. . .have their 
source in myself. ..sustaining me inwardly by that which in myself is 


not only myself.” They are “The command of my authentic self to my 
mere empirical existence” (p. 55). Man “bears responsibility for him- 
self. ..he must owe his decision and the road he chooses to himself” 
(p. 46). This sounds very much like the Kantian distinction between 
heteronomy and autonomy, or between myself as part of the mundus 
sensibilis and myself as pure intelligence; but it is a thoroughly ro- 
manticized Kant. 


The romanticizing of Kant lies, first, in the identification of. my 
authentic self, not with me as pure intelligence, a member of the 
mundus intelligibis, but with an “unfathomable depth” (p. 56), some 
deep Erlebnis of “the miracle of selfhood” which, it would seem, is also 
the awareness of my freedom and at the same time the certitude I have 
of God. 

“This I know: In my freedom I am not through myself but am given 
to myself. ... Where I am authentically myself, I am certain that I am 
not through myself. The highest freedom is experienced in freedom 
from the world, and this freedom is a profound bond with transcend- 
ence” (p. 45). Is this not the romantic theory of artistic genius applied 
to the moral sphere? The great artist feels himself in his creative ac- 
tivity as the instrument of divine forces, surging up from some un- 
fathomable depths beyond the reach of his empirical self. Similarly, 
Jaspers seems to be saying that in the truly basic decisions that a man 
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makes about himself and in which he creates himself, he feels that this 
decision is not really his, but God’s. “The voice of God can be heard 
only in sublime moments. It is out of such moments and for such 
moments that we live” (p. 70). 

Absolute responsibility of man and absolute dependence upon God: 
how can these apparently irreconcilable motives be united? “God's 
guidance is of only one kind. It is given through freedom itself. The 
voice of God lies in the self-awareness that dawns in the individual... . 
In the...self-awareness of judgment...man indirectly finds God’s 
judgment, which is never definitive and always equivocal” (pp. 67- 
68). Hence, “even the certainty of decision. ..must retain an. . .ele- 
ment of suspension” (p. 79); just as each of his decisions remains 
suspended between subjective certitude and objective uncertainty, so 
man as moral being is suspended between the voice of God behind him 
and the decision before him, Thus we find at another crucial instance 
das Schweben (in itself a romantic-aesthetic attitude) as an utterly 
fragile synthesis of irreconcilable elements. 

A few words on the translation. Ralph Manheim has done a careful 
and intelligent job. Its difficulties must have been frightful. They are 
due to Jaspers’ style. Like Bergson, Jaspers wants to communicate 
the incommunicable. Bergson uses an ordered sequence of images to 
get his readers to the point where each for himself can have the in- 
tuitive experience of true reality. Jaspers, on the other hand, warns us 
that every thought expressed must be taken by the reader only as a 
hint at what in principle can never be expressed in thought. Thought 
necessarily moves within the subject-object dichotomy (p. 29). Yet, 
true being (the comprehensive) is in principle beyond the subject- 
object dichotomy. Here again a Schweben seems the only solution. 
Caught within the subject-object dichotomy, Jaspers and his readers 
are yet to soar above it and remain there suspended in mid air, below 
them the subject positing itself over and against the object, above them 
the subject that has become one with true reality. Actually, Jaspers 
does not succeed very well in this suspension style. A solemn praecep- 
tor humanitatis, he inclines toward evocative and emotive rhetorics. 
Manheim’s translation is on the whole more sober and less vague than 
the German text. Thus “Sie [die Philosophie| lebt in der Einmuetig- 
keit, die im Grunde der Menscheit alle mit allen verbinden kann” (p. 
17., German edition) becomes simply: “It [philosophy] is a living ex- 
pression of the basic universality of man, of the bond between all men” 
(p. 15). I found this sobering up of the text very beneficial. Whenever 
the profundities and solemnities of the original became too annoying, 
I turned to the English translation and found the courage to continue.* 


“I remember only one outright mistake: On p. 97, ninth line from the bottom, 
“The history of philosophy” should be “the philosophy of history.” 
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The preceding remarks are mostly critical. Yet, listening to a voice 
so different from those of our own philosophers was a challenging 
experience. The more open-minded among us will find much to arrest 
them in this Philosophie des Schwebens. 


WALTER CERF 
Brooklyn College 


PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE. By Jacques Maritain. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. 198. $3.00. 


When an attempt is made to present in a few short lectures a 
Thomistic definition and justification of the philosophy of nature, with 
a historical orientation going back to Heraclitus, one might be led to 
hope for some sacrifice of the technical jargon and hairsplitting dis- 
tinctions which are characteristic of this group. Since no such conces- 
sion to the reader is here made, the book is difficult to follow, and “the 
greatest vigilance must be exerted” (p. 145) by one who would grasp 
the details of its arguments. Thus we are well prepared for the state- 
ment by Yves Simon, in a concluding chapter summarizing Maritain’s 
position, that “the problem of the relationship between science and 
philosophy does not admit of an easy solution” (p. 180). 

The author’s task is essentially one of distinguishing the philosophy 
of nature from empirical science, on the one hand, and from meta- 
physics, on the other. The “ancients absorbed the sciences into the 
philosophy of nature ; the moderns will end by absorbing the philosophy 
of nature into the natural sciences” (p. 36) ; and both fail to distinguish 
it sharply enough from that “wisdom” which deals with “intelligible 
essences” and with “being as being.” Empirical science and the phi- 
losophy of nature are easily confused since they both employ as their 
basic method the “first degree of abstraction” (abstraction from singu- 
lar or individual matter) ; but they are distinguishable from one an- 
other in their respective modes of defining or “reaching” concepts. The 
method of the philosophy of nature is “ascendant toward intelligible 
being, in which the sensible is always present and plays an indis- 
pensable role but does so indirectly: in putting itself in the service of 
intelligible being and as connoted by it.” The method of empirical 
science is “descendant toward the sensible, toward the observable as 
such, insofar as it is observable” (p. 75). By contrast both the phi- 
losophy of nature and empirical science are sharply distinguishable 
from mathematics, which uses “second degree abstraction” (abstrac- 
tion from singular and sensible matter) and from metaphysics, which 
abstracts from all matter. 

But while empirical science, called “empiriological analysis,” and 
the philosophy of nature, called “ontological analysis” are distinguish- 
able, they are complementary. The insufficiency of the former is clear- 
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ly indicated in the current reactions against positivism —- Meyerson, 
Bergson, and the German phenomenologists, all of whom either insist 
on some sort of ontology or attempt to provide for a special method of 
knowing over and above the mechanistic method of empirical science. 
But the philosophy of nature, in turn, needs to be complemented by 
experimental science, since “by itself it does not give us a complete 
knowledge of the object in which it terminates, that is, of sensible 
nature” (p. 94). 

Quite obviously such a scheme cannot be deflated by pricking it here 
or there ; the interweaving of fibres in the membrane of the system gives 
it a toughness which makes it impervious to this method of attack. One 
can only say that granting the elaborate ontology of “form” and “sub- 
stance,” and “spirit” and “matter,” and granting the involved epis- 
temology of “degrees of abstraction,” “objective light,” and “intelligi- 
bility appeal,” the threefold division of disciplines into empirical 
science, philosophy of nature, and metaphysics follows by a kind of 
necessity — a necessity which is often not too compelling. 

A more fruitful attack is along the line of descriptive adequacy. Is 
such a system of constructs necessary to give a satisfactory account of 
what contemporary investigators — both scientists and philosophers — 
are actually doing? Maritain makes his position appear plausible by 
overlooking an ambiguity in the phrase “philosophy of nature.” Hav- 
ing defined it in the technical manner described above, he then points 
to the “renaissance of the philosophy of nature” which we are witness- 
ing today (p. 151), and he offers as examples the work of Hans 
Driesch, and of the recent physicists, Lorentz, Planck, Einstein, and 
others. But obviously what these men have been doing has only the 
remotest resemblance to that “ontological analysis [which] deals with 
sensible being but deals with it first and foremost as intelligible” (p. 
88). In other words, while there has been a recent renewal of interest 
in exploring the foundations and presuppositions of empirical science, 
the character of this study is determined by an empirical examination 
of what these investigators are doing, not by the deductive elaboration 
of a set of questionable first principles. When Maritain says of this new 
type of study that “whether or not [it] will be directed toward a 
solidly founded philosophy of nature depends upon the activity of the 
Thomists” (p. 152), one is somewhat appalled at the presumption of 
the claim. But a second reading of the statement discloses an ambiguity 
which can certainly only have been unintentional on Maritain’s part. 
May it not be the case that the philosophy of nature of the future will 
be more solidly grounded precisely because the activity of the Thomists 
has shown that this rationalistic approach leads only to quagmires? 


A. CorNELIUS BENJAMIN 
University of Missouri 
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ONTOLOGY. By James K. Fers_eMAN. Baltimore, The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1951. Pp. xix, 807. $9.75. 


The purpose of this work, as announced on page I, is “to find the 
nature of the universe of all universes while at the same time saving 
the facts, to account for every type of detail in the world as well as to 
seek out reasons for the very existence of such detail.”” No one could 
complain of the size of the volume had this task been carried out. As 
it is, even Professor Feibleman admits, toward the end, that perhaps 
he has only “shown the way” toward its consummation, which, he does 
not doubt, will someday be achieved. The author calls himself an 
“axiological realist.”” His realism, however, is not of a conventional 
stamp, as is evidenced by his reiterated assertion that a thoroughgoing 
realistic ontology has never before been attempted. By Mr. Feible- 
man’s definition, the realist asserts the equal reality of the universes 
of essence and existence. Plato was therefore no realist, for he sub- 
ordinated existence to essence. This definition leads the author to 
identify the realist with the liberal and the “probabilist” (after Peirce). 
For the realist, in maintaining a perilous balance between the two 
universes, must check his every assertion about essence (concerning 
which dogmatism might be justified) against the facts of experience 
(concerning which dogmatism is never justified). 

The general tone of the work is established by the author’s attitude 
toward epistemology. The latter, it is argued, is, though a proper part 
of metaphysics, neither a substitute for, nor an antechamber to, ontolo- 
gy. All epistemologies presuppose an ontology, even those which claim 
to dispense with the latter. Hence if an epistemology is used to support 
an ontology, it begs the question, and if it is used to refute the validity 
of ontological speculation, it destroys itself. The ontologist must start 
with what man knows of existence without going into the question of 
how he came to know it. Proper emphasis on the reality of the universe 
of existence makes it possible to accept what is known of the latter 
as data for arguments that are intended to display the structure of 
the universe of essence. On this assertion Mr. Feibleman bases his 
claim that ontology can and should be an empirical science. 

The realm of essence is the habitat of value and quality. Viewed from 
one perspective an essence is a quality, from another a value. What is 
peculiar about the universe of essence, however, is not its content, but 
its order. An isolated essence would not have value. As in a work of 
art, it is the placing of quality that gives it value. So the universe of 
essence is an ordered continuum of qualities that yields a maximum of 
value. Values that are found in other realms of being hark back to that 
ideal wholeness and harmony of pattern to be found in the realm of 
essence. 


While essence constitutes the possibility of existence, existence con- 
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sists of an “election” of some essences for actualization. In contrast 
with the realm of essence, existence is always fragmentary. Evil, ug- 
liness, unholiness, error and conflict are produced by the fractionation 
of the continuum of essence within existence, and, though ontological 
reals within the latter, have no counterpart in essence. Value is, then, 
a “visitor from above” within existence, for it is found in those rem- 
nants of the ideal relatedness of essence that happen to be reproduced, 
here and there, in existence. But value in existence also becomes a mo- 
tive power, exemplified by desire on the conscious level, valence on the 
chemical level, and electrical and gravitational attraction on the physi- 
cal level. “Value is the attraction or desire of things for other things” 
(p. 228). Substance is but a product of this value urge: “Anything 
which stands in the way of a value seeking to complete itself feels that 
value as a substance” (p. 230). 


The doctrine of emergent evolution is invoked to divide the universe 
of existence into a hierarchy of levels. The lower levels, the physical, 
are dominated by chance, defined as “whatever happens that is not 
for the sake of some end” (p. 303). Each successive level is charac- 
terized by a greater predominance of organized wholes, which, by 
reason of their greater number of parts, can succeed in actualizing 
more fully the ideal quality patterns that constitute value in the realm 
of essence. The highest level of which we have empirical knowledge is 
that of culture, wherein individual men and their ends, together with 
all parts of their environment which they utilize to fulfill those ends, 
realize a larger pattern capable of embodying more of value than can 
any of the components of culture taken singly. 


A third universe, that of destiny, is introduced as a link between 
existence and essence. Destiny is not, as the author admits, a universe 
of being. It is “the direction and movement of existence toward es- 
sence, or, in other terms, of actuality toward possibility” (p. 398). 
Destiny thus represents what values could be actualized in the existent, 
the latter being what it is ; but it is rather dynamic than static, and as 
dynamic it is a push from within the actual toward the values that are 
possible to the latter. Thus it is the teleological vectors that the author 
thinks are discernible in existence that make up the realm of destiny. 
But the process of actualization of value by existence is not without 
checks and hindrances inherent in the process itself. On the lower 
levels what one actual entity achieves is accomplished at the expense 
of others, and the value that is aimed at by one entity would only by 
chance harmonize with the value aimed at by another. This is the 
unavoidable fate of the actual, but on higher levels it is alleviated by 
the imposition of a common purpose upon a great number of individu- 
al entities, through the organization therein attained. Because success 
in actualization of value is enhanced by complexity of organization, the 
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values that are aimed at by individuals on any level are never as im- 
portant as those which could be achieved by more complex individuals 
on a higher level of organization. For this reason the whole is greater, 
and also more important, than the sum of its parts, and man himself 
exists for the state, which, as an entity of a higher level, should proper- 


ly subordinate the scattered vectors of man’s purposes to the higher 
destiny possible to it. 


The above represents but a small fraction of all that is offered in this 
bulky volume, but it is, in this reviewer's opinion, the central theme of 
the whole and almost the only presentation that stands out with a fair 
degree of freedom from confusion and contradiction. The greater 
portion of the book is given over to the attempt to classify the totality 
of human knowledge in a bewildering series of hierarchies, and to 
construct (really to suggest, in the vaguest language) an “All-Pre- 
sumptive Calculus” that shall translate ontology into symbolic terms 
and render it available for practical applications. Students of modern 
logic will be aghast at the thought of developing a calculus from the 
599 postulates that are presented in twenty pages of small print. Mr. 
Feibleman seems to be unaware of the difficulties to be met in the 
construction of a logic with overall and uninterrupted deductive func- 
tions for a stratified organismic type of ontology. These difficulties are 
aggravated by the author’s basic attitude toward being and knowledge. 
Since everything that is found in the realm of existence must have 
being, falsity, error, and contradiction are ontological reals. But how 
could a system of logic represent or explore the structure of a realm 
of being that contains contradictions among its elements? Logic can be 
a useful ontological tool only so long as it can be employed to exclude 
from reality what is inconsistent. But what will be more damning in 
the eyes of the critical empiricist than anything else, is the author’s 
willingness to accept any and all of the hypothetical suggestions of 
modern science, in all its branches, as statements of fact about the 
realm of existence. This, it must be emphasized, is not an indication 
of naiveté on the part of the author, but a necessary consequence of 
the latter’s rejection of critical epistemology as an instrument for the 
sifting of true from false opinion. He is committed to a state of neu- 
trality toward all knowledge claims. This reviewer has for some years 
been concerned about the multitude of questions that are begged by 
the various dogmatic metaphysics that masquerade as epistemologies 
in modern philosophy and science. He therefore cannot but look upon 
this bold attempt to gag the critical function of epistemology at its 
source with interest and even with some favor. Yet the outcome of the 
attempt he cannot regard as a success. 


The book is wordy, excessively repetitive, yet chary of explanation 
at many points where the latter is most needed. References to. scientific 
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theory and fact are too numerous to be anything but superficial, and 
the reader will soon begin to suspect that Professor Feibleman’s un- 
doubtedly comprehensive acquaintance with science is not sufficiently 
deep to support the arguments he bases on scientific evidence. Yet some 
good things are to be found in the book. The analysis of the short- 
comings of nominalism and the arguments supporting the thesis that 
none of the historic philosophies have been free of either nominalism 
or idealism, to be found in Chapter I, are at the least thought- 
provoking. In view of the impassioned pleas for the open mind and 
the liberal spirit in the concluding chapter, one cannot doubt the sin- 
cerity of the author’s acceptance of empiricism in its broadest and best 
sense, nor can one be unimpressed by his insight into the social, as well 
as the philosophical dangers of absolutism. And yet there is room for 
doubt as to whether Mr. Feibleman’s ontology has been, or could be 
constructed by a method that, without a gross stretching of meanings, 
could be called empirical. 


W. Donatp OLiverR 
The University of Missouri 


HISTORY AND GOD: CLUES TO HIS PURPOSE. By Artuur 
W. Munk. New York, Ronald Press, 1952. Pp. xi, 310. $3.75. 


This is a very ably argued book. It is an attempt by a professor of 
philosophy, with a strong theistic conviction, to review all the major 
philosophies of history and in the light of an objective or realistic 
examination of the facts of history to see their inadequacies and to 
formulate still another philosophy of history more consonant with 
the historical probabilities as seen. The conclusion is idealistic, but the 
author seeks throughout to be “empirical and rational.” In his own 
words, “the general point of view arrived at may be designated as a 
synoptic, realistic and personalistic form of liberalism.” Or as Edgar 
Sheffield Brightman says in his appreciative foreword, “The idealism 
of this volume is realistic.” 

After his negative criticism of previous philosophies of history, the 
author seeks a sounder point of view by examining seven clues dis- 
cerned in the facts of history, five of them described as “empirical,” 
two as “ultimate.” These are in order of treatment: (1) History seems 
a manifestation of the ultimate ; it demands (2) consideration of man, 
(3) consideration of irrational factors, (4) consideration of signs of 
purpose, (5) perspective and synopsis, (6) a limited God as an ulti- 
mate cause, and (7) immortality as an ultimate goal. 

The conclusion is that history points to a limited God, who as the 
supreme self-conscious principle of reason and value and as creator of 
the universe and man is, in spite of the limits of his power, “far greater 
than men had ever before dreamed.” This conclusion is found to be the 
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only one consonant with certain other convictions drawn from the facts 
of history: (1) that a dualism of good and evil runs through man and 
history, (2) that the materialists and positivists wrongly rule out a 
superhuman purpose in history, and (3) that the newer apocalypticism 
of Barth and Niebuhr, while extreme, embodies the truth that history 
must have an ultimate goal for man beyond history. 


This bare outline of the findings cannot suggest the details of em- 
pirical evidence that are amassed. The crucial chapter on the considera- 
tion of signs of purpose, for example, contains a succinct summary of 
the evolution of the universe and of the history of mankind. In order 


to suggest how rich the detail is, one might cite the author’s own 
summary : 


In this survey of the signs of purpose in history, at least five signs have been 
discovered. First of all there is the creative advance toward unity and world 
order...an evidence of purpose, and if of purpose, then there must be a Cosmic 
Mind, a God....Then, as a second sign of purpose, there is the increase and 
growth of values. ...The Cosmic Mind seems to be good. Moreover this idea is 
further strengthened by the third, fourth and fifth signs of purpose, namely, the 
power of ideals and idealists, the evidence of moral law and judgment, and finally 
Providence in terms of “the cunning of reason,” of great and good enterprises 
developing out of unpromising beginnings, saviors, and, last but not least, the 
existence of saving institutions among which the Christian Church looms large. 


Considered as a whole, the argument of the book is coherent and 
constitutes a hypothesis which should be given real weight as a hy- 
pothesis. It is this reviewer’s opinion that, though it fortifies his own 
theism, it is not conclusive. It does not escape the fallacy, at many 
points, of saying thus it should be, therefore such it is. “Metaphysical 
significance” is too facilely read into too many events and tendencies. 
A naturalist or a positivist would not find himself obliged to assent. 
The argument, for example, that because the human mind is capable 
of contemplating both time and eternity and binding them into the 
unity of its own rational self-consciousness, therefore “it must furnish 
us a clue to the meaning of history and the secret of the universe” and 
“there must be a cosmic mind capable of embracing and preserving 
these opposites” (p. 109; italics supplied by reviewer), might well be 
a non-sequitur ; it can only be urged as a probability if other evidence 
can be shown to point in the same direction. The author would prob- 
ably concede this, but he often allows himself to become too confident 
of the conclusiveness of his argument. Again, the naturalist or positivist 
would question the logical necessities implied in the argument that 
consideration of the higher capacities of man, in divorce from his lower 
capacities, “would certainly drive us to theism,” or that the teleological 
facts as set forth in Chapters III, IV, and especially VI, when con- 
sidered alone in divorce from the irrational and evil factors in human 
experience, “would certainly lead us to some type of theism.” 
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In short, here is a useful and exceptionally clear summary of the 
empirical argument from history for the existence of God. It is a little 
too confident of its conclusiveness, but viewed as a hypothesis or as an 
estimate of the probabilities that accounts for the most facts the most 
simply and the most comprehensively, it is well worth study and seri- 
ous consideration. 

Joun B. Noss 
Franklin and Marshall College 


THE RISE OF TOTALITARIAN DEMOCRACY. By J. L. Tat- 
MON. Boston, The Beacon Press, 1952. Pp. xi, 366. $4.75. 


Professor E. H. Carr, writing some five years ago in The Soviet 
Impact on the Western W orld and commenting on Lenin’s claim that 
“proletarian democracy is a million times more democratic than any 
bourgeois democracy,” remarked that the claim could not be dismissed 
as “mere propaganda or humbug.” For historically the roots of Soviet 
political philosophy were imbedded in the tradition of Western 
Europe, however much that tradition may have been modified by its 
transplantation into Russia or by the widely different conditions 
that confronted a socialist party in any Western country as compared 
with those that confronted a party like Lenin’s. In other words, the 
modern democratic tradition that began in England in the seventeenth 
century and that spread to France in the eighteenth was not simple but 
highly complex. It contained elements both of political thought and 
practice that were capable of falling into sharp antagonism, and these 
were the germs of that antagonism between Russia and the West 
which is now the most momentous fact of present-day politics. The 
issue is not between a European and an alien tradition but between 
two strands of European thought itself. 

This volume, by Professor J. L. Talmon of the Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem, is the beginning of an elaborate historical documentation 
of Professor Carr’s thesis. It is “an attempt to show that concurrently 
with the liberal type of democracy there emerged from the same 
premises in the eighteenth century a trend toward what we propose 
to call the totalitarian type of democracy” (p. 1). The complete study 
is planned to run to three volumes of which this is the first. It deals 
with the origins in France in the period of the Revolution ; the second 
will deal with the trend in Western Europe in the nineteenth century, 
and the third with totalitarian democracy in Eastern Europe from 
about 1860 until the present (p. viii). 


The ground for the antagonism between the two types of democracy 
Professor Talmon finds in a radical difference of attitude toward poli- 
tics, which grows out of a radical difference of philosophy. Liberal 
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democracy is in general empirical. It assumes that politics is largely a 
matter of trial and error, and it regards political systems as mainly 
“pragmatic contrivances of human ingenuity and spontaneity.” In con- 
sequence it takes for granted that human beings have many interests, 
personal and social, which fall legitimately outside politics. Totalitari- 
an democracy is “based upon the assumption of a sole and exclusive 
truth in politics” and it “postulates a preordained, harmonious and 
perfect scheme of things” toward which history inevitably tends and ' 
toward which recalcitrant human nature must, if necessary, be driven. 
In consequence, though totalitarian democracy affirms the value of 
liberty, it defines liberty, or “real liberty,” not as individual spontaneity 
or the absence of coercion but as participation “in the pursuit and at- 
tainment of an absolute collective purpose” (p. 2). Its philosophy is in 
origin rationalist, but it is a rationalism that has become intrinsically 
messianic. It thinks of human beings not as personalized individuals 
but as examples of a type which determines once for all what under 
proper conditions they may become, and “in so far as they are at vari- 
ance with the absolute ideal they may be ignored, coerced or intimi- 
dated into conforming, without any real violation of the democratic 
principle being involved” (p. 3). 

From Professor Talmon’s point of view, therefore, both the liberal 
and the totalitarian types of democracy took their rise from the con- 
ception of a society not based on status but consisting of rational in- 
dividuals, who might achieve a natural and harmonious order com- 
patible at once with freedom and duty. The “great schism” between 
them, as he calls it, came with realization of the depth of the conflict 
between liberty and harmony, or indeed its inevitability. The schism 
turned upon the willingness to use force and the drastic alteration in 
the rights of property that harmony implied. Liberal democracy 
“flinched from the spectre of force, and fell back upon the trial-and- 
error philosophy” (p. 5). Totalitarian democracy accepted force as the 
indispensable agency by which an enlightened minority might bring 
into line those who refused to be free and virtuous, and was ready to 
follow the argument wherever it might lead with respect to property. 
“The possessing classes. . .hastened to shake off the philosophy which 
they had earlier so eagerly embraced as a weapon in their struggle 
against feudal privilege” (p. 6), and totalitarian democracy thus passed 
into the hands of the Fourth Estate. In view of Professor Talmon’s 
correlation of liberal democracy with empiricism, I am inclined to think 
that this account of the schism, summary though it is, should have 
been more guarded. The liberal dislike of coercion was not a senti- 
mental recoil but a substantial fear based on centuries of religious war- 
fare. And the general progress of empiricism was certainly not in the 
main due to a bourgeois tenderness for property. It seems to me that 
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Professor Talmon has here echoed an argument which totalitarian 
democracy itself invented to justify its own continuance. 


In his first volume Professor Talmon’s purpose is to trace the 
growth, in eighteenth-century France, of the concept of a natural 
order of society into a relatively completed plan of totalitarian democ- 
racy. He finds that it matured in three critical stages: the postulate of 
the natural order itself represented most persuasively in Rousseau’s 
conception of the General Will, a Jacobin approximation which was an 
improvisation because it still balanced precariously the opposed prin- 
ciples of individualism and collectivism, and a final crystallization in 
Babeuf. He draws his final conclusion as follows: “Totalitarian democ- 
racy, far from being a phenomenon of recent growth, and outside the 
Western tradition, has its roots in the common stock of eighteenth- 
century ideas. It branched out as a separate and identifiable trend in 
the course of the French Revolution and has had an unbroken con- 
tinuity ever since” (p. 249). 

A question might of course still remain, whether Professor Talmon 
is right in coupling the term “totalitarian” and “democracy” at all. He 
meets this question by drawing a distinction between two types of 
totalitarianism, that of the left and that of the right. The former re- 
mains individualistic and rationalistic, and it retains a belief in the 
essential perfectibility of human nature. The latter takes the units of 
social history to be races or organic groups, its philosophy is explicitly 
a myth, its values are proclaimed to be racebound, and it regards men 
individually as weak and corrupt. These philosophical differences Pro- 
fessor Talmon considers to be profound and to justify classing a 
totalitarianism of the left as a form of democracy, but he agrees that 
the philosophical distinction may make little difference in the results. 
His book is devoted primarily to the philosophical purpose of showing 
“the incompatibility of the idea of an all-embracing and all-solving 
creed with liberty” (p. 253), and the object of his investigation is the 
“human element.” The true believer is not a hypocrite or a cynic, 
though on occasion he may act like both; rather he is the victim of a 
delusion bred of “the longing for a final resolution of all contradictions 
and conflicts in a state of total harmony” (p. 254), a longing for se- 
curity that makes him “experience submission as deliverance” (p. 8). 

This self-imposed limitation is of course quite justified and is no 
doubt inevitable for the historian of ideas. At the same time the 
“human element” and the philosophical inconsistency are important 
and interesting especially because they bring the matter to the threshold 
of the question that is most urgent for the political practitioner and also 
perhaps for a student of human behavior. If a person is in such a 
position that he must predict what policy a totalitarian government 
will adopt, how useful will the concept of messianism be? Presum- 
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ably it rarely exists in what might be called a pure state, and at some 
point every revolution passes into the hands of men too astute merely 
to be deluded by it. A study of messianism, it would seem, must lead 
into a larger subject — what Barrington Moore has called “the role 
of ideas in social change.” How far and in what ways are people 
really influenced in their behavior by their “ideology,” and how far 
are those who manipulate behavior themselves dependent on ideology ? 


Granting that Professor Talmon fully substantiates his principal 
thesis — that there was in eighteenth-century France a clear-cut social 
philosophy which was at once democratic in its intention and totalitari- 
an in its program, and which was historically continuous with present- 
day communism — I am still disposed to think that he exaggerates the 
rigidity of the logical relationship between totalitarianism and any 
assumption of a “natural order.” Thus he says, “If there is such a thing 
as Man in himself...then a universal system of morality, based on 
the fewest and simplest principles, becomes not only a distinct possi- 
bility but a certainty” (p. 29). Perhaps this is so if “Man in himself” 
is taken to imply some sort of philosophy of history such as Léon 
Brunschvicg once called “the darling vice of the nineteenth century.” 
But few present-day psychologists or anthropologists, I suppose, would 
be willing simply to discard the proposition that some physiological 
processes of learning are common to all men. And few moralists wouid 
wish to dispense with the concept of some “universal system of moral- 
ity” which might provide a rational basis of communication between 
men of different cultures. The “rational order” assumed by the eigh- 
teenth century was grossly oversimplified and an “all-solving creed” 
is no answer to anything, but “the privacy of creative experience and 
feeling, which is the salt of freedom” is not a datum but a problem. 
The actual power of totalitarian democracy is not derived from a de- 
lusion but from factors in modern civilization, and particularly in 
modern economy, that make it a persuasive delusion. Professor Tal- 
mon’s historical analysis of its intellectual derivation is therefore im- 
portant as a supplement to the effort of liberal democracy to maintain 
itself and to understanding the presuppositions of democratic liberalism. 

Perhaps the most interesting and important consequences of Pro- 
fessor Talmon’s account of totalitarian democracy may be expected in 
his second and third volumes. If, as he says, political messianism 
ceased to be a powerful force in the politics of Western Europe about 
1870, when the Marxian socialist parties ceased to be conspiratorial or 
revolutionary and became parliamentary, it would seem that he must 
rate the utopian or messianic elements in Marx more highly than 
Marxists have tiked to do. For the conception of a scientific Marxism, 
“as offering a coherent and complete answer to all problems, moral, 
political, historical and aesthetic” (p. 252), is the philosophy of history 
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in its most vicious form. At the same time it is true that parliamentary 
and revisionist Marxism remained in some sense Marxist. And some 
of Marx’s ideas, such as the importance of economic factors in social 
history or the concept of “ideology,” had not only great influence but 
genuine scientific value in creating, for example, the concept of “cul- 
ture.” The discrimination between the utopian and scientific elements 
in Marxism is obviously important, both for discriminating totalitarian 
democracy as a movement from liberal democracy, and for distinguish- 
ing concepts that are required for a scientific understanding of human 
behavior. There is a roughly parallel problem of interpretation in dis- 
criminating Marxism, however it may be defined, from Leninism and 
from the native Russian factors in Lenin’s version of Marx. It is great- 
ly to be hoped and it may reasonably be expected that the continuation 
of Professor Talmon’s historical study will aid in clarifying these dif- 
ficult problems. 


Georce H. SABINE 
Cornell University 


LEISURE THE BASIS OF CULTURE. By Joser Pieper. Trans- 
lated by ALEXANDER Drv with an introduction by T. S. ELiot. New 
York, Pantheon Books, Inc., 1952. Pp. 169, $2.75. 


Philosophy today is dominated by empirical analysis. The past tra- 
dition of rationalism, of grand metaphysical constructions has been, it 
was believed, exorcised thoroughly first by Humean scepticism, then 
by Viennese positivism and British common-sense analysis, and 
finally by semanticism and formal linguistics seeking to stabilize and 
codify what can be “safely” said within the generally accepted empiri- 
cal limits. But the shades of the dead past have of late been making 
audible rumblings. Neo-orthodoxy in religion, metaphysics in 
philosophy have gained new adherents and a new life. While the more 
sober-minded among those who see, in the prevailing emphasis upon 
empirico-linguistics in philosophy, a deplorable narrowing of scope and 
interest, their more outspoken brethren continue to resurrect the past, 
untutored by the present, and offer up for digestion many unpalatable 
dishes of metaphysics and diatribes against the prevailing norms. The 
appearance of Josef Pieper’s Leisure the Basis of Culture in England 
and America has been heralded by many as one of the better replace- 
ments of the current narrowing of philosophy. T. S. Eliot has written 
a warm, praiseworthy preface and the Times Literary Supplement 
devoted its front page review on February 1, 1952, to the British 


edition of this work. A more notorious instance of overpuffing could 
hardly be found. 


Pieper writes in defense of leisure as a necessary supplement to the 
world of work, arguing, from his Thomistic background, that culture 
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and leisure are intimately bound together and both necessary for the 
full development of man. 

The point and the justification of leisure are not that the functionary should 
function faultlessly and without a breakdown, but that the functionary should 
continue to be a man — and that means that he should not be wholly absorbed in 
the clear-cut milieu of his strictly limited function ; the point is also that he should 
continue to be capable of seeing life as a whole and the world as a whole; that he 
should fulfil himself, and come to full possession of his faculties, face to face with 
being as a whole [p. 57]. 

He argues in defense of “de-proletarianization,” of taking the modern 
individual out of his working context and providing him with a richer, 
more liberal culture. Pieper’s critique finds application against Russian, 
British, and American societies, for in each, though in different ways, 
the concept of the world of work has threatened to usurp or subjugate 
those values commonly grouped under the label of “humanistic.” For 
this, freedom from work is hardly sufficient. “The provision of an 
external opportunity for leisure is not enough; it can only be fruitful 
if the man himself is capable of leisure and can, as we say, ‘occupy his 
leisure’” (p. 71). 

The only legitimate force working for this end is, Pieper confidently 
affirms, religion. It is only in the celebration of divine worship that a 
man learns truly to “occupy his leisure,” to pass beyond the realm of 
work to the realm of leisure. Philosophy becomes the tool and hand- 
maiden of religion in seeking to effect this goal. Culture, it seems, is 
to be fostered only through a sharp and rigid distinction between the 
two realms, and philosophy teaches us to distinguish between looking 
at the world usefully, with a desire to do something with it, and looking 
at the world “as the creature of an absolute spirit” (p. 109), the latter 
being the necessary prelude to proper philosophy and the culturing of 
leisure. Pieper is at his best in the first of the two essays in this volume 
where he analyzes the nature and effects of proletarianism and the 
concept of work upon modern society. If we set aside his obvious 


religious bias, we can make more acceptable his insight that “pro- 
letarianism” 


is perhaps a symptomatic state of mind common to all levels of society. ..so that 
it might be asked whether we are not all of us proletarians and all of us, con- 
sequently ripe and ready to fall into the hands of some collective labour State and 


be at its disposal as functionaries — even though explicitly of the contrary politi- 
cal opinion [p. 66]. 


Modern industrial society has been marked by an almost complete 
absorption in production and consumption and even play for the sake 
of production. Humanistic philosophers and serious novelists and poets 
have been rebelling against these inroads for some time. Pieper finds 
inadequate all such attempts at restoring the individual to a richer, 
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more liberal tradition. Philosophy must take up once more its task of 
looking at the world theoretically and must be grounded 

in the belief, that man’s real wealth consists, not in satisfying his needs, not in 
becoming “the master and owner of nature,” but in seeing what is and the whole 
of what is, in seeing things not as useful or useless, serviceable or not, but simply 
as being. The basis of this conception of philosophy is the conviction that the 
greatness of man consists in his being capax universi [p. 107]. 

But philosophy in reality becomes for Pieper a freezing of thought into 
the traditional channels of the “greats,” a turning of thought away 
from historical reality towards the “perennial philosophy” of religion. 
Humanism is not sufficient for the task of freeing men from the world 
of work. Nor is the alternative to “useful looking” adequately de- 


scribed by a Santayanian aesthetic contemplation. It is full retreat 
or none. 


Pieper’s and Eliot’s penchant for associating leisure and philosophy 
with theology is a common coupling today. It is harmless enough when 
restricted to those who find satisfaction in this kind of religious 
philosophy ; but if interpreted as the only alternative to a narrow 
empiricism, such a combination becomes exceedingly dangerous. Phi- 
losophy is at present under a double threat: of being drained of all 
humanistic value by reduction to semantics and logic, or of being 
swallowed by obscure, ambiguous, and inadequate theology. The left- 


liberals in philosophical thought need to meet this challenge by for- 
mulating a philosophy that avoids both dangers. Pieper’s two essays, 
Musse und Kult and Was heisst Philosophieren? those translated by 
Alexander Dru in this volume, and Eliot’s preface, lend scant help 
towards the successful construction of a modern and acceptable human- 
istic, metaphysical philosophy. 


Joun W. Yotton 
The Johns Hopkins University 


STUDIES OF TYPE-IMAGES IN POETRY, RELIGION AND 
PHILOSOPHY. By Maup Bopxrn. London, Oxford University 
Press, 1951. Pp. xii, 184. $2.50. 


The current widespread idea that we have not wholly awakened out 
of the “dream” of mythic consciousness, whose symbols are still ex- 
ploited in great poetry and religion and even metaphysics, is the theme 
of this book, a sequel and supplement to the author’s earlier work 
Archetypal Patterns in Poetry (1934). Both books were written under 
the spell mainly of C. J. Jung, but also of Albert Schweitzer and Plato 
Both use introspective, subjectivistic methods of depth psychology, 
attempting to disclose or make explicit the “archetypal patterns” of 
prelogical levels of experience and culture. For our author, these are 
basic and universal in all men, and this fact she takes as evidence of 
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their being “God-oriented,” and she laments over what the “diagnosis 
of our time” (see Mannheim’s book with that title, 1943) reveals, 
namely, the weakening of the religious archetypal images as instru- 
ments of spiritual community and health. 

In this last volume she formulates not so much another argument for 
the Jungian thesis, extended to religion and philosophia perennis, as 
a devout confession of faith of one who believes — “though not easily” 
— in God’s existence. On the whole, this work is less rigorous than 
the earlier book with its restriction to symbols operative in poetry. 
The first part, on images and experience of God, is frankly auto- 
biographical, to help install the readers in the author’s perspective. 
The second part, on the image of Divine Birth, is more objective and 
illuminating, showing in ritual, myth, and poetry the tragic sense of 
the bestial as being born along with, and as a foil, to, the Divine. The 
sage, as the image of Wisdom, is examined in the third and last part — 
Guatama, Christ ; the figure of king, prophet, and priest. 

The truth that, in some sense, there has been a tarnishing of symbols 
of a high and tragic romance, and a consequent disintegration of society 
into more separate and lonelier individuals, is made all the more tan- 
talizing by the Jungian’s analysis of it. Joseph Campbell, in his The 
Hero with a Thousand Faces, also tells of the “monomyth” underlying 
its various expressions in religious and poetic symbols, and Jung him- 
self explains them as “psychic residua” connected with inherited “brain 
structures,” and so forth. Such a treatment dimly suggests, without 
stating, some very important facts which seem to be expressed ade- 
quately only in some religious and poetic utterances. The adequate 
theoretical formulation is still pending. 


Vircit C, ALDRICH 
Kenyon College 
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Princeton, New Jersey, Princeton University Press, 1952. Pp. x, 232. $4.00. — 
Restoration comedy is a “witty presentation of a naturalistic outlook on life.” 


INTENTIONAL LOGIC. A Logic Based on Philosophical Realism. By HENry 
Bascock VeatcH. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1952. Pp. xxii, 440. 
$6.00. — The presuppositions of classical realistic philosophy — which are ac- 
cepted without argument — demand a logic of their own. “This logic, .called 
intentional, is wholly instrumental to human knowledge and awareness.” Mathe- 


matical logic, on the other hand, is accused of confusing the real with the 
logical. 


EXPERIMENTS IN LIVING. A study of the nature and foundations of ethics 
or morals in the light of recent work in Social Anthropology. By A. Mac- 
Beatu. The Gifford Lectures for 1948-1949, delivered in the University of St. 
Andrews. London, Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 1952. Pp. xii, 462. $5.50.— The 
premise of this study is that “a satisfactory theory of morality must be able to 
account for the moral judgments of all men, primitive and civilised.” 


IDEAS. General Introduction to Pure Phenomenology. By Epmunp Hussert. 
Translated by W. R. Boyce Grsson. New York, Macmillan Co., 1952. Pp. 466. 
$4.50. — The second impression of the English translation. 


THE THEOLOGY OF PAUL TILLICH. Edited by CuHartes W. KEGLEY and 
Rosert W. Bretay. The Library of Living Theology, Volume I. New York, 
Macmillan Company, 1952. Pp. xiv, 370. $5.50. — This book includes an intel- 
lectual autobiography of Tillich; essays on his theology by such men as Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, John Randall, Jr., and Theodore M. Greene; a reply to these 
essays by Tillich; and finally a complete bibliography of Tillich’s writings. 

METAPHYSICA GENERALIS IN USUM SCHOLARUM. Editio altera 
emendata et aucta Gerarp Esser. Techny, Illinois, Typis Domus Missionum 
ad St. Mariam, 1952. Pp. xvi, 368. $4.00.— An examination of some major 
metaphysical problems “in the light of the basic texts of St. Thomas and other 
great scholastic thinkers.” 

WALT WHITMAN: THINKER AND ARTIST. By Artuur E. Brices. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. vi, 480. $4.75.— Whitman “the 
foremost of American writers” is presented as an “ethical humanist.” 

RELIGIOUS FAITH, LANGUAGE, AND KNOWLEDGE. A Philosophical 
Preface to Theology. By Ben F. Krmper. New York, Philosophical Library, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


1952. Pp. x, 162. $2.75.—A critique of several popular theories of language 
which are “one of the sources of today’s skepticism toward religious faith” and 


a formulation of a “philosophy of science and logic which is compatible with a 
philosophy of religion.” 


LANDS BEYOND. By L. Spracue De Camp and Witty Ley. New York, 
Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. vi, 346. $3.50.—A reconstruction of the im- 
aginery worlds of the early wanderer from their traces in literature, folklore, 
and figures of speech. 


PERSONS AND VALUES. By Epcar SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN. Boston, Boston 
University Press, 1951. Pp. 27. 50 cents. — The university lecture for 1950- 
1951. 


THE PLACE OF THE CATEGORIES OF BEING IN ARISTOTLE’S 
PHILOSOPHY. By L. M. De Riyx. Assen, Netherlands, Van Gorcum & 
Comp. N. V., 1952. Pp. iv, 98. Prijs f. 9.50 ing.— The character of the cate- 
gories is neither exclusively logical nor ontological. This later distinction “qua 
a conscious opposition which is carried through rigorously” is not applicable 
to Aristotle’s thought. 


HISTORY OF AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGY. By A. A. Ropack. New York, 


Library Publishers, 1952. Pp. xiv, 426. $6.00.— A scholarly history from the 
Colonial times to the present. 


UNITY AND LANGUAGE: A STUDY IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
JOHANN GEORG HAMANN. By James C. O’FLAHERTY. With an Intro- 
ductory Note by Water Lowrie. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina 
Press, 1952. Pp. 121. Cloth, $3.00; paper, $2.50.— An attempt to illuminate 
“the thought of the most enigmatic writer since Lao-tze and Herakleitos.” 


THOUGHT AND THE DIVINE. By K. SatcuHmaANannA Murty. Guntur, 
India, St. Michael’s Industrial School Press, 1951. Pp. vi, 104; 10.—A state- 
ment of the conceptions of God and human thought of Plato, Aristotle, Augus- 
tine, Bonaventure, and Aquinas designed for the Indian universities. 


THE RHYTHM OF THE REAL. By K. SatcHipANANDA Murty. Waltair, 
India, 1947. Pp. vi, 151. — A constructive development by an Indian philosopher 
of a system which “starts from the realistic standpoint and unashamedly ends in 
a theistic view of the universe.” 


LES ETAPES DE LA PENSEE HUMAINE. By Henri Brocuer. Genéve, 
Switzerland, Editions Labor et Fides, 1952. Pp. 149. Fr. 6.75. — The mind has 
evolved from the primitive forms of thought to “la pensée mécaniste, qui vise 4 
interpréter le monde selon les lois des mathématiques et a créé la science 
moderne, et la pensée morale, qui approfondit l’intérieur de notre conscience 
et a donné naissance aux grandes religions de I’humanité.” 


LA VIE ET LA MORT. By Maurice Vernet. Paris, France, Flammarion, 
Editeur, 1952. Pp. 298.—“La vie est une manifestation énergétique autonome 
et specifique. Son expression physiologique est une excitabilité sensitive propre 
a chaque espéce. Tous les phenoménes physico-chimiques de l’activité biologique 
sont réglés par elle.” 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW 
PLATON ET L’ART DE SON TEMPS (ARTS PLASTIQUES). By Prerre- 


Maxime ScHUHL. Deuxiéme édition revue et augmentée. Paris, France, 


Presses Universitaires de France, 1952. Pp. xxiv, 141. 600 francs. — The second 
edition. 


PHENOMENOLOGIE DE LA RENCONTRE. Texte francais de JEAN 
Knapp. By F. J. J. Buyrenpiyx. Bruges, Belgium, Desclée de Brouwer, 1952. 
Pp. 70. 30 frs.—‘“Une étude de la rencontre n’est possible qui si nous com- 
prenons que l’existence humaine est, comme l’a montré Heidegger, existence 
avec autrui; il faut admettre que l’étre dans le monde est toujours étre avec 
autrui, et que notre monde n’est pas seulement un milieu natural ou un univers 
d’objets, mais un monde humain.” 


PROBLEMES ACTUELS DE LA PHENOMENOLOGIE. Textes de Pierre 
THEVENAZ, HerMAN J. Pos, EucGeEN Fink, Maurice MerLEAU-Ponty, PAUL 
Ricoeur, JEAN WARL. Edités par H. L. VAN Brena. Bruges, Belgium, Desclée 
de Brouwer, 1951. Pp. 159. 66 frs.— The papers read at the International 
Conference of Phenomenology held in April of 1951. 


DICTIONNAIRE DE SPIRITUALITE. Ascétique et mystique doctrine et 
histoire. Fondé par M. Vitter, F. Cavatiera, J. De Gutsert. Continué au 
nom de la Faculté de Théologie D’Enghien (Belgique) sous la direction de 
CHARLES BAUMGARTNER, assisté de M. O_pHe-GALLrarp, avec le concours 
d’un grand nombre de collaborateurs. Fascicules XIV-XV: Contemplation- 
Cor. Paris, Beauchesne, 1952. Pp. 1778-2287. 1650 fr. 


LE COMMENTAIRE INEDIT DE JEAN SCOT ERIGENE AU METRE 
IX DU LIVRE III DU “DE CONSOLATIONE PHILOSOPHIZ” DE 
BOECE. By H. Strvestre. Extrait de la Revue d’histoire ecclesiastique, vol. 
XLVITI (1952), nos. 1-2. Louvain, 1952. Pp. 44-122. 


LE PERE TEILHARD DE CHARDIN ET LA PENSEE CONTEM- 
PORAINE. By Lovuts Cocnet. Paris, Au Portulan chez Flammarion, 1952. 
Pp. 199. 425 frs. — “L’auteur s’efforce d’analyser la courbe suivie par la pensée 
du Pére Teilhard de Chardin et de construire une synthése qui en caractérise 
l'état présent. Puis il cherche a situer les idées de l’€minent géologue et anthro- 
pologue sur le plan scientifique en décrivant quelles en sont les hypothéses’ de 
base. Alors seulement, l’ouvrage entre dans le domaine proprement religieux.” 


KENNEN UND ERKENNEN. Ein Lehrbuch der Erkenntnistheorie. By Friep- 
RICH SCHNEIDER. Giitersloh, Germany, C. Bertelsmann Verlag, 1949. Pp. 556. 
Brosch. DM 16; Hl. DM 19. 

STUDIEN ZUM WANDEL DER KANTAUFFASSUNG. By Wo trcanc 


Ritzev. Meisenheim/Glan, Germany, Westkulturverlag Anton Hain, 1952. Pp. 
134. Broschiert DM 9.80; Ganzleinin DM 11.80. 


HAUPTSTROMUNGEN DER GEGENWARTSPHILOSOPHIE. Eine his- 
torisch-kritische Einfiihrung. By Wotrcanc STEGMULLER. Wien-Stuttgart, 
Germany, Humboldt Verlag, 1952. Pp. 494. 


METAPHYSIK DER PERSON. Die philosophische Anthropologie Martin 
Deutingers. By ALtrons Fiscuer. Freiburg/Br., Selbstverlag des Verfassers, 
1951. Pp. 473, DM 15. 
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NOTE 


ENTELECHIE. By Atwin Mirttascn. Basel, Ernst Reinhardt Verlag, 1952. 
Pp. 60. Kart. Fr. 3.80. 


DAS PHYSIKALISCHE MODELL UND DIE METAPHYSICHE WIRK- 
LICHKEIT. Versuch einer Metaphanomenologie. By Erwin Nicke. Basel, 
Ernst Reinhardt Verlag, 1952. Pp. 100. Kart. Fr. 5.; Ln. Fr. 6.80. 


I PRESUPPOSTI DI UNA TEOLOGIA DELLA STORIA. By Enrico Cas- 
TELLI. Milano, Italy, Fratelli Bocca Editori, 1952. Pp. 204. Prezzo L. goo. 


NOTE 


The Creighton Club held its fifty-ninth meeting in Syracuse, New York, 
November 1-2, 1952. The following papers were read: Professor Gregory Vlas- 
tos of Cornell University, “Will, Obligation, and the Social Contract”; Dr. 
Melbourne Evans of Syracuse University, “Aristotle, Newton, and Modern 
Science” ; Professor Kurt Neuse of St. Lawrence University, “Karl Jaspers’ Ex- 
istentialism.” 


AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF LANGUAGE 


Semantics 


A collection of readings edited by LEONARD LINSKY 
For the first time a collection of hitherto out-of-print or hard-to-get 
classic papers on philosophic semantics. All complete and unabridged. 


The Contents: LEONARD LINSKY “General Introduction to Philosophic Seman- 
tics”; ALFRED TARSKI “The Semantic Conception of Truth”; Cc. 1. Lewis “The 
Modes of Meaning”; NELSON GOODMAN “On Likeness of Meaning” and “The 
Problem of Counterfactual Conditionals”; WILLARD V. QUINE “Notes on Exist- 
ence and Necessity” and “On What There Is”; BERTRAND RUSSELL “Descrip- 
tions’; BENSON MATES “Synonymity”; PAUL MARHENKE “The Criterion of 
Significance”; CARL G. HEMPEL “Problems and Changes in the Empiricist Cri- 
terion of Meaning”; RUDOLF CARNAP “Empiricism, Semantics, and Ontology”; 
ARNE NAESS “Toward a Theory of Interpretation and Preciseness”; MORTON 
G. WHITE “The Analytic and the Synthetic: An Untenable Dualism’’; BIBLIO- 
GRAPHICAL NOTES 


289 Pages At all bookstores Price $3.75 


ip} THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS PRESS, Urbana, Illinois 
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Recent YALE Books 
in Philosophy 


THE COURAGE TO BE 
by Paul Tillich 


An eminent philosopher 
describes the dilemma of 
modern man and points a 
way to conquest of the 
problem of anxiety. Based 
on the Terry Lectures at 
Yale. 
$3.00 


REASON AND ANTI- 
REASON IN OUR TIME 
by Karl Jaspers 


A succinct analysis of the 
struggle for man’s mind be- 
tween the forces of reason 
and anti-reason. By the au- 
thor of Way to Wisdom. 


$2.00 


DESCARTES AND THE 
MODERN MIND 

by Albert G. A. Balz 
“One of the most important 
contributions to the history 
of philosophy made by any 
American scholar.” George 
Boas in the Virginia Quar- 
terly Review. 


At your bookseller 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Haven, Connecticut 
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LATE 
HARVEST 


Sketches of Cook, Adams, 
and Kleist; 

The College President; 
with Philosophical 
Reviews, and Papers on 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
and Byron 
BY LANE COOPER 


Professor Emeritus of the English Lan- 
guage and Literature, Cornell University 





LATE HARVEST brings together 
in permanent form a selection of 
Lane Cooper's writings. These ar- 
ticles were originally published in 
such journals as The Dial, Modern 
Language Notes, New York Herald 
Tribune, and The Philosophical Re- 
view. Scholars will welcome these 
comments and interpretations by 
so distinguished an authority. 


240 pages. $3.00 


CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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New and Recent RONALD Books 
THE MORAL NATURE OF MAN 


A Critical Evaluation of Ethical Principles 


A. CAMPBELL GARNETT, University of Wisconsin 
A fresh examination of the fundamental problems of ethics in 
light of modern understanding of human nature and the history 
of moral ideas. In this brief, systematic exposition, the author 
examines the decisive part moral consciousness plays in man’s 
life and points up the problem at the root of both the religious 
controversy and political conflict of our day. 278 pp. $3.75 


THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 
Christian Concepts and the Book of Job 


ALBION Roy KING, Cornell College 
This revealing new work offers a practical solution to the prob- 
lem of evil based on philosophical ideas found in the Book of 
Job. It develops a full interpretation of the role of evil in the 
modern world and suggests the means of transcending it. A 
sound guide to basic values particularly suited to the times. 
221 pp. $3.50 


TORY AND GOD 


Clues to His Purpose 
Artuur W. Munk, Albion College 
Drawing upon the world’s leading thought concerning the mean- 
ing of history, this thoughtful book gives a clear exposition of 
the viewpoint which seems to the author most inclusive and true. 
Dr. Munk builds his thesis around seven clues which offer 
evidence to support the theistic approach to the significance of the 
“partly comic, partly tragic, but always meaningful human 
story.” 310 pp. $3.75 


INTRODUCTION TO AESTHETICS 


HUNTER MeEapD, California Institute of Technology 
A systematic account of the accepted theoretical principles of 
aesthetics and their relation to the philosophy of art. Useful as a 
textbook in one- or two-semester courses, it distinguishes among 
the major types and sources of aesthetic values. Provides a sound 
philosophical basis for the study and appreciation of art. 
307 pp. $4.00 


SYMBOLIC LOGIC 


FREDERIC BRENTON Fircn, Yale University 
A distinctive textbook which provides a new and more practical 
introductory approach to symbolic logic. By easy steps the stu- 
dent gains experience in working with symbols and in construct- 
ing proofs for himself. Each section concludes with numerous 
exercises which are an essential part of the book. The system 
of logic employed is shown to be free from contradiction. 
238 pp. $4.50 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 15 €. 26th St., New York 10 














‘an outstanding contribution” 


Introduction to LOGICAL THEORY 


by P. F. STRAWSON, Fellow of University College, Oxford 


Introduction to Logical Theory makes clear, at an introductory 
level, the nature of the exact discipline of formal logic. It also 
reveals something of the intricate logical structure of ordinary 
language. Only by taking a candid view of the relations between 
the two, maintains the author, can the nature of either be fully 
understood. 

In the words of a reviewer who read the book in manuscript 
form: “There is no other book in this field to date that has all 
the virtues of this one. . . . There is no question that (Strawson) is 
one of the very few ‘up and coming’ men in analytic philosophy 
..-he has made an outstanding contribution...Mr. Strawson 
is a philosopher's logician. His contribution is. ..along the lines 
of providing a refreshingly new and deeper reflective interpreta- 
tion of what logic is all about.” 

Four Highlights: 


1. treats advanced critical and philosophical material but pre- 
supposes no prior knowledge of the subject. 
2. clarifies many of the important central issues of the logic of 
language without using the forbiddingly difficult and cumbersome 
apparatus of exact syntax and semantics. 
8. distinguished throughout by its careful attention to the relations 
between logical formalism and the structure of ordinary language. 
4. represents the work of a philosopher who embodies the English 
analytical approach at its very best. Mr. Strawson is thoroughly 
familiar with technical developments in modern logic — syntax and 
semantics — as well as the philosophical foundations of logic. 
1952. 266 pages. $3.50. 
INTRODUCTION to the FOUNDATIONS of MATHEMAT- 
ICS 
by RAYMOND L. WILDER, University of Michigan... .305 
pages. $5.75. 


THINKING: An Introduction to Its Experimental Psychology 
by GEORGE HUMPHREY, Oxford University... .1951. 331 
pages. $4.50. 


The STRUCTURE of HUMAN ABILITIES 
by PHILIP VERNON, University of London... .1951. 151 
pages. $2.75. 


Send today for examination copies 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 































by WATNE K. LEYS, Seaton of Seenpey vee Dae 
Faculties, Roosevelt, Chicago 


° Reka 5 teeny of ecb icn ee ee re 
decisions i Soreness Se 


tea cee, ee social sciences 


the ting in closer relations between 
philosophical ethic and other par of the curriculum. 
© Case Studies are for discussion and analysis — in 
personnel administration, school politics, gooaccrmge: Book 
ganization, family conflict, labor relations, public admin- 
istration, business expansion, and the like. 


* Studies reported in this book were sponsored by a Rocke- 
feller Foundation grant-in-aid. 


416 pages 5*] 4" x 8 / ,/” Published March 1952 


Critical Thinking Second Edition 


An Introduction to Logic, Semantics, and Scientific Method 
by MAX BLACK, Cornell University 

© Reduces technical theory to a minimum, expands study of 
topical examples from newspapers, books, advertisements. 

© Without striving for novelty for its own sake, the author 
has made a number of innovations: for example, the 
simplified treatment of syllogism and the transition from 

= enumeration” to more complex inductive meth- 


¢ A serious effort, unusual in such texts, has been made to 
provide materials adapted to students of varying ability. 
459 pages 54/,” x 8*/,” Published January 1952 


Send for your copies today 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
70 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 














